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IN MEMORIAM 


WE DEDICATE THIS ISSUE with sadness and affection to the memory 
of Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., who was editor of this review for the first 
ten years of its university existence and who was recognized by all 
as one of the great Jesuits of this generation. 

It is not easy to think of a man of prayer and devotion to his 
religious rule who was so dedicated to and immersed in the life of 
his time as Father Walsh. In him we lose a priest who was as sym- 
pathetic and concerned with modernity and modern man as St. Paul 
or St. Ignatius would be were they alive today. Anything resembling 
a Catholic ghetto would have been intolerable to him. He had 
worked intensely on the. problem of Church and State; he hated 
secularism but understood secularity; a very large fraction of his 
life was spent with Protestant and Jewish intellectuals—who loved 
him. Nor did America contain the energies of a man who did so 
much and gave so much of his health in Europe for displaced 
scholars and teachers. In the midst of all this he was a Patristic and 
Dantean Scholar, historian and writer of great distinction. That at 
the top of this life and at the root of it he was also a man of prayer 
explains everything. There is no better way of summing up his 
editorship than by saying that he followed the exclusive convictions 
and the universality of Christ. 

This Jn Memoriam is a passing thing but his work is not. The 
magnitude and nobility of that work will be recollected in tranquillity 
and at greater length by this review and this university. 








This anthology of the writings 
of John Courtney Murray, S.J., on 
the problem of Church and State 
is published for the convenience 
of all those who agree to the cen- 
tral importance of the question. 


A CHURCH-STATE ANTHOLOGY 
THE WORK OF FATHER MURRAY 


Edited by VICTOR R. YANITELLI 


THERE Is No DouBT but that the question of Church and State has acquired 
a new magnitude within the last generation. The ferment of democracy, 
especially since the last World War, has made itself felt on a world-wide 
scale. Its impact has been so powerful as to produce a whole new series of 
relationships between the State as caught in the surging tides of history and 
the Ecclesia perennis as it stands on the permanent and immutable principles 
of faith. 

Interest in the question has spread far beyond the Catholic orbit—in point 
of fact, it has assumed a certain centrality in the United States. The moment, 
then, is not inappropriate for making this anthology on the subject available. 
Its purpose is to clarify not to obfuscate the issues at stake. Other variant 
views have been and will continue to be presented, and the contribution at 
hand is being offered with the intention of assisting in the difficult process 
of discovering the truth and of comprehending the problem’s profounder 
significance. 

However, an anthology—and especially one which purports to expose 
the closely interlocked reasoning of another man’s ideas—is necessarily 
fraught with difficulty. Father Murray’s thought is a flowing thing and 
the work of compilement was carried out under the threatening shadow 
of doing that thought an injustice by trying to lop off pieces of it and 
leaving them isolated out of context. It is to be hoped that the following 
anthology—of an approach which is not a “new” theory or a “Catholic 
liberalism” or a “new school”’—will ultimately lead to the reading of the 
original articles. For it is in them, finally, that the reader will find the full 
coherence of Father Murray’s observations as they derive from the documents 
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of the Church and from the history of the Church’s action in the ever chang- 


ing epochs of man’s existence in this world. 
I 
BASIC NOTES AND PRINCIPLES* 


1. Two ANALoGous PROBLEMS 


I SHOULD INITIALLY DISTINGUISH two general problems. First, there 
is the problem of the relation between the Church and human society; 
that is, between the Church (her doctrine, magisterium, laws, and 
means of sanctification) and the total “thing” which is society (the 
multitude of men, things, institutions, associations with their various 
“ideas” and ends, their independencies and inter-relations). Sec- 
ondly, there is the problem of Church and state in the narrow sense— 
that of the relations between ecclesiastical authority and civil au- 
thority. The two problems are not adequately distinct, of course; 
but they are not to be confused. 

The first problem is that of the total mission of the Church, clergy 
and laity, in the temporal order. The second is that of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church (Pope and bishops) in the temporal order in its 


*The anthology has been drawn from the following papers by Father 
Murray: 

From Theological Studies: 

“Freedom of Religion: 1. The Ethical Problem,” VI (1945), 229-286. 

“St. Robert Bellarmine on the Indirect Power,” 1X (1948), 491-535. 

“Contemporary Orientations of Catholic Thought on Church and State in 
the Light of History,” X (1949), 177-234. Reprinted in Cross Currents, No. 5 
(1951), 15-55, hereafter referred to as CC. 

“On Religious Freedom,” X (1949), 409-432. 

“The Problem of State Religion,” XII (1951), 155-178. This article also 
appeared in the American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIV (1951), 327-352, 
with the title “The Problem of ‘The Religion of the State,’ Part 1,” hereafter 
referred to as AER. 

From The Month: 
“Paul Blanshard and the New Nativism,” CXCI (1951), 214-225. 
From The Catholic Theological Society of America, Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, 1948: 
“Governmental Repression of Heresy,” pp. 26-101. 
From Law and Contemporary Problems: 
“Law or Prepossessions?” XIV (1949), 23-43. 
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relation to the jurisdiction of the state; it is the problem, in Leo’s 
phrase, of the ordinata colligatio of the two powers by which men in 


society are ruled. 
” 


The two problems rise out of the same root; they are therefore 
analogous problems. And the solutions given them must assemble 
themselves into a harmonious body of doctrine. That is, the solution 
given to one problem must be symmetrical with the solution given 
to the other, and reveal the operation of the same set of principles. 
This is true a priori; otherwise one winds up with a mass of unre- 
lated assertions. It has also been true historically. Always the prior 
problem has been that of the power of the Church in the temporal 
order (actually, the contemporary primacy of the political problem 
is most unfortunate). And the concrete solution given to the prior 
problem has always been reflected in the solution given to the 
secondary problem (“Governmental Repression,”' pp. 31, 33). 


The Church no longer, as in medieval times or in the classic confessional 
states, directly confronts “the temporal power” in concentrated, centralized 
form, in the person of the prince, who was “the government” and indeed “the 
state,” in the sense that he wielded or delegated at his discretion the full 
power of the state (subject, of course, in medieval theory to the limitations 
of law and private right). Modern political development has operated a dis- 
persion, as it were, of the temporal power by adding the principle of the 
political responsibility of government, institutionalized in the system of 
free elections and the other civic freedoms, to the ancient principle of the 
political responsibility of government, institutionalized in modern forms of 
constitutionalism. Consequently, what the Church immediately confronts is 
not the temporal power in the sense of “the government,” or the state in 
the sense of the constitutional and legal order of society, but rather the 
citizen, armed with all the institutions of popular rule. To him government 
is responsible, and he is himself responsible as well for the actions of gov- 
ernment as for the order of the state. (It is striking to see the recognition 
of this situation of political right in Pius XII’s encyclical on the Holy Land, 
April 15, 1949.) This citizen, and the institutions through which he shares 


10ne has the feeling that Father Murray almost regrets the title of this invaluable 
essay. In his other writings, too, he turns frequently to the point that the central problem 
in the whole question is the fundamental principle of the Church’s freedom, not “the 
right of ‘Catholic’ governments to repress Protestant sects.” He adds that “The Church 
in the United States, even in the absence of public legal status, enjoys a freedom that 
she never had under their Most Catholic or Most Christian Majesties; ... It seems 
therefore that we can afford to indulge in the luxury of a debate on peripheral issues.” 
Cf. “Religion of the State,” p. 156n. Cf. also AER, p. 329n. 
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in rule, are possessed of a genuine autonomy. It is only through him and 
through them that the Church can reach the temporal order (as indeed the 
Pope could only reach the empire through the emperor). Standing thus 
in the middle, so to speak (where Leo XIII put him), the citizen looks two 
ways. As Christian, he looks, as it were, behind him to the Church as the 
“general teacher (informator) of faith and morals,” to use the phrase of 
John of Paris; as citizen, he looks before him to the state, to the whole order 
of human life in its temporal aspects. The action of the Church on him 
terminates at conscience, forming it to a sense of its Christian duties in all 
their range and implications for temporal life. The Christian then as citizen, 
in the full panoply of his democratic rights, prolongs, as it were, this action 
of the Church into the temporal order, in all the matters in which Christian 
doctrine and law has implications for the life and law and government of 
society. First of all, it is through the jreedom oj the citizen (in the modern 
sense) that the freedom of the Church (in the medieval sense) is effectively 
assured—her right to exercise her spiritual sovereignty over her subjects 
and to reach those elements of human affairs which are “quoquo modo 
sacrum.”* Secondly, it is through the freedom of the citizen that the freedom 
of the City itself is effectively assured—that freedom which consists in the 
establishment and dynamic maintenance of an order of justice and charity. 
In these perspectives, which are set by the full development, through theo- 
logical reflection and political experience, of the Gelasian doctrine, the whole 
system pivots on the principle of freedom. There is first the free obedience 
of the Christian conscience to the magisterial and jurisdictional authority 
of the Church; there is secondly the free participation of the citizen, as a 
Christian, in the institutions whereby all the processes of temporal life are 
directed to their proper ends.’ (“Contemporary Orientations,” pp. 223-224. 
Cf. also CC, pp. 43-44). : 


2. FUNDAMENTAL DEFINITIONS‘ 


Briefly, the state is not society, nor is government the state. So- 
ciety, in shortest definition, is man in the full flowering of all the 
social aspects of his nature. It is the prepolitical “matter” to which 
the state imparts a particular limited “form,” a political form. “The 
state,” as Rommen says (The State in Catholic Thought, St. Louis, 


2] take the liberty of italicizing these lines precisely because it is a completely central 
point in this approach to the problem of Church and State. It is precisely democratic 
freedom that has made it possible for the Church to contact the temporal order to an 
unprecedented degree. 

8This type of ordinata colligatio eliminates in principle the conflict between the two 
powers—and, unfortunately, it has always been in terms of conflict that the problem 
has been stated. 

‘Father Murray gives more elaborate definitions of civil society, political society, the 
state, and government in “State Religion,” pp. 158-159n. Cf. also AER, pp. 330-332n. 
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1945, p. 274), “is not society, but rather the public order as a 
living action in society,” an action directed at a limited end, which 
is temporal and external (public)—what is called felicitas politica. 
Again, the government is not the state, but a part of the order which 
is the state, and a bearer of a portion of the action which is the state. 
I say, a portion of the action; for all the power vested in the state 
by reason of its end is not necessarily vested in the government. 
Between the state and the government there intervenes the constitu- 
tion, which is the act of the people, defining the organization of the 
functions of the state (legislative, executive, judicial), and limiting 
their respective powers, under reservation to the people themselves, 
as persons or in various forms of association, of a desired measure 
of sovereignty... . 


These three terms may not be used interchangeably; to identify state and 
society, and state and government is the essence of totalitarianism. More- 
over, the distinction of meanings requires some care in the construction of 
arguments. One reads, for instance, in Summi Pontificatus: “In the recog- 
nition of the royal prerogatives of Christ and in the return of individuals 
and of society to the law of His truth and His love lies the only way to 
salvation” (AAS, XXXI, 1939, 420). This is most true. But it is not legiti- 
mate to argue thus: Society can only be saved by a return to the law of 
Christ (supernatural faith in Him, the practice of charity, membership in 
the one true Church, etc., etc.) ; therefore the state has the function of pro- 
moting this return to faith, etc.; and therefore the government must act in 
this matter, e.g., by “exterminating” heretics. The premise is unconditionally 
true; the conclusions are fallacious. Nor would this manner of argument be 
valid: The good of society, even in the temporal aspects of its life, is im- 
possible without the practice of the supernatural virtues—faith, mortification, 
charity, patience, magnanimity, etc.; therefore the state has an interest in 
these virtues; and therefore the government must concern itself with their 
observance. Again the premise is true, and the conclusions fallacious. Finally, 
it is fallacious to argue: What is “error,” and what is “vice” always has a 
social reference and tends to the injury of society; therefore all error and 
all vice come under the cognizance of the state, and must be suppressed 
by the action of government. . . . 

In the same connection, it should be noted that the Popes often speak of 
the “state” or “society” or “government” as being subject to the law of 
Christ, to be ruled by the Gospel, etc.; such expressions are found, for 
instance, in Pius XI’s Ubi Arcano and Quas Primas, and are current else- 
where. The meaning is luminous in the light of the false doctrines of laicism 
that are condemned; but the precise extension of meaning is to be understood 
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by us, as by the Church herself, ex natura rei: what is the law of Christ for 
the state, or government or society, as determined by the action and end 
proper to each of these realities? (“Governmental Repression,” pp. 28-30). 


3. TRANSTEMPORAL PRINCIPLES 


When a problem is perennially valid, as is that of the power of 
the Church in the temporal order, it is difficult for men to realize 
that the precise terms in which it is posited in a particular age have 
not the same perennial validity. Bellarmine rightly knew that the 
principles governing the solution of his problem could not be in- 
validated by any historic happening; but he failed to realize that all 
that happened since Philip and his lawyers successfully defied Boni- 
face had moved the problem into a new phase by profoundly altering 
its whole context. In this new context the old principles were still 
valid, but the newness of the context required their renewal, their 
purification from a manner of statement and application that was 
only valid in the old context (“Bellarmine,” p. 509). 

In a matter in which the relativities of the political order have 
played so large a part it is not the theologian’s task to defend as 
necessarily permanent and of divine origin every right that the 
Church or the state has asserted or exercised in particular periods 
of history.° His task is the formulation of principles in such terms 
that they may be asserted as constantly valid, and their organization 
into a coherent system that will cover all contingencies because it is 
dependent on none (“Governmental Repression,” p. 34). 


At this point I might say that one will rightly formulate the absolute, 
permanently valid laws governing the orderly relationship between the two 
powers and the debita iuris of each toward the other only if one conceives 
these laws in generalized form. Nor may it be said that this is “minimizing” 
Catholic doctrine, diminishing the exigencies of truth, making concessions 
to the “liberal spirit.” I am not minimizing Catholic truth when, for instance, 
I identify in the Bull Unam Sanctam certain affirmations that savor of a 





5Father Murray has taken pains to point that the Church has been more careful in 
holding to the distinctions intrinsic in some of these “rights” than Protestantism in 
certain historical contexts. “It is important to take seriously the point made by Acton... 
that it was Protestant theory, not Catholic, that made a political duty of the persecution 
of religious error formally as religious error, apart from the formality of political dissent 
or danger to the state. Catholic princes may have burnt altogether too many people, but 
not for the reason for which Calvin burnt Servetus, for the simple crimen opinionis, on 
a theory of abstract intolerance” (Governmental Repression,” p. 34). 
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certain time-conditioned conception of the papal plenitudo potestatis current 
in the particular medieval tradition of which Giles of Rome was at the time 
the spokesman; and when I go on to say that the doctrinal tendency of the 
Unam Sanctam, just so far as it reflects this transitional concept, is not mov- 
ing in the main stream of Catholic tradition. This is not to diminish the 
truth but to define it. 

In fact, the often-used expression, “Catholic ideal of Church-State relation- 
ships,” is such as to create uneasiness. If it is meant that there are certain 
broadly but clearly defined divine intentions in the matter, manifested by 
reason and revelation, the assertion stands. But if it is meant that any 
particular form of socio-religious organization, whether of the past, present 
or future, constitutes the Catholic ideal, it is false. It is doubly false if it 
implies any nostalgic yearnings to reinstate medieval juridical and political 
conceptions. The divine intentions in regard of the relations between Church 
and state are indeed destined for realization in history, but not for realization 
in any “ideal” form, much less by any reversal of the historical process. 
There was a Christendom once; in fact, there have been several Christen- 
doms, and a variety of “Catholic states.” But all of them were highly im- 
perfect, not ideal. In the providence of God and by the intelligent zeal of 
the Catholic citizen there may be a Christendom again; but it too will be 
imperfect, not ideal. And no one can foresee in detail its form. What was 
true and valid in the old will find place in the new, but the new will be 
new through all its texture (“Governmental Repression,” pp. 36-38). 

If a heretic is also a traitor, and if the customs of a particular age regard 
the burning of traitors as a good idea, the prince has, if you will, a “right” 
to burn heretics. But it is a purely hypothetical right, at best. And one 
cannot argue from what princes in this hypothesis did, to what “the state” 
in thesi should or may do. If there is a thesis to be constructed, a theory 
of the rights and duties of “the state,” possessed by it apart from any hy- 
pothesis, then the controlling principle must be Bellarmine’s own principle, 
that as the rights of the “prince” (whether one understands the term to mean 
“state” or “government”) derive from the natural law, so they are limited 
by the natural law. And as he is not empowered by natural law to decide 
what heresy is, so he has no empowerment to legislate against it. If he is to 
have such an empowerment, it must come to him from some hypothetical, 
contingent source . . . (“Governmental Repression,” p. 50). 


4. Tue HistoricaL MippLe TERM 


But by their embodiment in institutions, the principles, without 
ceasing to be transtemporal as principles, become temporal as appli- 
cations of principle. Their institutionalization takes place on earth 
at a particular time; it invests them with an historical character. 
And the structure of the institutionalization inevitably reveals the 
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influence of historical circumstances. In the course of their appli- 
cation the principles must undergo a vital adaptation to the realities 
given at the moment. Only this vital adaptation gives the principles 
teeth, so to speak, with which to bite into the human stuff of history. 


*x 


The forms of political life are never permanently fixed, and the 
formulas of political philosophy are never perfectly finished. 

What therefore the Church must seek, and has sought, in every 
age, is such a vital adaptation of her principles, such an institutional 
embodiment of them, as will make them operative in particular tem- 
poral contexts towards the permanent ends, human and supernatural, 
wi.’ -h she has always in view. The history of Church-state relations 
is the history of this manner of adaptive application. It records 
many compromises, but no ideal realizations (“State Religion,” pp. 
160-161. Cf. also American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIV [1951], 
332-333). 

* 

This is what makes exploration of Catholic tradition so difficult. All the 
theories of Church-state relationships cast up in the past were influenced by 
the facts of the problem as those facts existed at the time. In this matter 
fact has always had the primacy over theory. Political rulers acted, Popes 
acted; and then came the theologians—often politically partisan in their 
sympathies—to think out a theory. But their theories inevitably reflected the 
relativities of the time-conditioned problem that prompted the action about 
which they theorized. Obviously, the Popes acted on principle, derived from 
faith and reason; however, they always had to act, as it were, in an “impure” 
context, to solve a concrete problem. Consequently, the principles motivating 
their action transpired through a mixed medium to the reflective theological 
intelligence. Consequently, too, the theories of theologians reflect both per- 
manent principles and also the facts of a given epoch. .. . 

Finally, all the facts of the past and all the actions of the papacy can 
be given their true meaning only in the light of the particular historical 
situation which the papacy happened to occupy, not only in relation to the 
civil power but more especially in relation to the whole of society at the 
time. To argue from their action to the perennially valid rights of the 
Church one must proceed with caution; there is, it has been said, “an 
abyss” between Innocent IV and the modern papacy, that is measured 
by all the social and political transformations that have occurred (“Govern- 
mental Repression,” pp. 35-36). 

The two levels in Bellarmine’s thought can perhaps be seen rather easily in 
one sentence in his early work, On the Translation of the Roman Empire. 
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He says: “This whole matter (of the translation) depends on two assertions; 
first, that the Roman Pontiff is the father and pastor of the whole Church, 
that is, of all Christians; secondly, that the supreme pastor of the whole 
Church is set, not only over private individuals but also over Christian kings 
and emperors, in such a way that, if the cause of Christ and the Church 
demand it, he can strip them of their reign and empire, and transfer their 
royal or imperial power to others.” Up to the moment that he gets to the 
“ita” (“in such a way”), Bellarmine is on the plane of the absolute and 
permanent. And he voices the two central truths whose defense was his main 
preoccupation: the universal spiritual sovereignty of the Church, and the 
effective reach of this sovereignty to the king as king—that is, the subordina- 
tion of the royal power to the judgment, direction, and correction of the 
Church in what concerns the spiritual. These truths are absolutely true; 
one could alter their statement today only to the extent of not speaking of 
regna and imperia, but simply of governmental power and social processes. 
If there were a Christian society today, these truths would be controlling in 
it, by means of techniques suited to the forms and processes of the society. 
However, as soon as Bellarmine gets to the “ita,” and lays down particular 
consequences of these truths, and particular techniques for their application, 
he is on the plane of the relative, the contingent, the transitory. In 800 a.p., 
Leo III had a right to crown Charlemagne as Emperor of the Romans; but 
this was because it was 800 a.p. If there were a Christendom tomorrow—a 
Christian world-government in a society whose every member was baptized— 
the Pope, for all the fullness of his apostolic authority, would not have the 
slightest shadow of a right to “crown” so much as a third-class postmaster 
(“Bellarmine,” pp. 534-535). 

How much is permanent right on the part of the Church, and how much 
is contingent, historic right, that vanishes, as right, with the social and 
juridical situation that was the factual basis of the empowerment in question? 

Bellarmine is less successful in wrestling with this difficult problem. He 
seems to have identified the principle itself with the contingent modes of its 
applications, and in defending these applications as right (which they cer- 
tainly were), he gave them the status of absolute rights (which they probably 
were not). As visible in his thought, this confusion of the absolute and the 
relative was simply the reflection of the confusion in his sources; I mean the 
tendency of the medieval mind to regard as absolute what was only relative— 
the hypothesis of “one society,” “one body,” one respublica christiana that 
was both Church and state, within which the “temporal” was only a “power,” 
a subordinate function in a whole, not the focus of an independently organ- 
ized, autonomous body-in-its-own-right, with its own developed institutions 
and processes for achieving its own ends, which are only intermediate ends 
indeed, but ends for all that. Bellarmine, like his forebears, did not and 
could not conceive of any but two forms of society—the pagan society of 
antiquity, and the Christendom of Gregory VII. Like his forebears, too, he 
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believed that the medieval respublica Christi was destined to a perennial 
existence, troubled at times by disruption, but victoriously recovering (“Bel- 
larmine,” p. 533). 

If there should be a “new Christendom” in 2045, one may not suppose 
that the Church would have the same rights in its temporal order that Inno- 
cent IV could assert in 1245. It is not enough to say baldly that she would 
not use the same rights—for instance, to depose rulers—although she would 
have them. The fact is that she would not have them. She would still, of 
course, have her supreme spiritual sovereignty and its necessary reach into 
the temporal order; but this particularization of it would be not merely 
inopportune, inexpedient, ineffective; it would be unrightful (“Bellarmine,” 
p. 525). 

5. THE Two Powers 


God has apportioned the charge of the human race between two 
powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, one set over divine things, 
the other over human things. Each is supreme in its own order; 
each has marked out for it by its own nature and immediate origin 
certain limits within which it is contained. Consequently, each has, 
as it were, a certain sphere with fixed boundaries; and each in its 
own sphere, acts by native right (The classic text of Gelasius as 
restated by Leo XIII, Immortale Dei, Leonis Papae XIII, Allocu- 
tiones, Il, 152. Cf. “Contemporary Orientations,” p. 215). 


6. THe Tueory oF Direct Power 


The Gelasian doctrine contained in the famous text Duo sunt, has 
always been considered to contain the essence of Catholic tradition. 
In a true sense the whole of Catholic theory and practice in the man- 
ner of Church-state relationships has taken the form of a speculative 
interpretation and practical application of this text. Carlyle has 
shown its doctrine was controlling throughout the medieval period. 
The primacy of the spiritual had indeed been overturned in practice 
by the strong emperors from Otto I and Henry III in a time of 
ecclesiastical weakness, disorganization and excessive immersion of 
prelates in the political order; and it had been challenged in theory 
by certain theoricians of the rex-sacerdos. However, after its reasser- 
tion by Gregory VII it was not successfully contested. Thereafter 
the other Gelasian principle, the duality of the powers, was to the 


fore. 
It was never denied; even Boniface VIII vehemently repudiated 
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the suggestion that he had contravened or ignored it. However, in 
the twelfth century there were the beginnings of a theory that attenu- 
ated its exigencies and in tendency obscured it—the so-called hiero- 
cratic (or theocratic) theory. Its essential contention was that the 
temporal power was from God only mediately, mediante papa. Con- 
sequently, it held that the prince was simply minister sacerdotii, 
delegated by the Pope for the exercise of that portion of the rule 
of the respublica christiana which could not fittingly be in ecclesias- 
tical hands. The temporal sword was used “manu regum et militum,” 
but it really belonged de iure to the Pope, and hence its use was 
always “ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis.” The radical subordina- 
tion of the temporal to the spiritual power, as instrument to principal 
cause, was posited as the consequence of its origin from the papal 
plenitudo potestatis, within which was included all authority, spir- 
itual and temporal. 

This new theory, which was at least in tendency inconsistent with 
Gelasian doctrine, was widely held by canonists in the thirteenth 
century; the theologians, first among whom was St. Thomas, were 
in general more moderate. The main foundations of the theory were 
two. In the order of fact the foundation was the sweeping jurisdic- 
tion over the temporal order exercised by the great medieval Popes, 
notably Innocent III, Gregory IX and Innocent IV; the theory 
sought to rationalize these facts, notably under the leadership of 
Innocent IV writing as a canonist. In the order of ideas the foun- 
dation was the concept of a unitary social order dictated by the 
mystical metaphysic of Dionysius the Areopagite—that law of unity 
which was ever the conscious postulate of medieval thought. The 
two powers had to be reduced to unity in the unique supremacy of 
the spiritual power—a supremacy that required the temporal power 
to be, in the order of origin, from the spiritual power, and conse- 
quently, in the order of finality, for the spiritual power. This great 
law of unity, if it did not displace the dualistic conception of 
Gelasius, at least so overshadowed it as profoundly to modify its 
sense and implications (“Contemporary Orientations,” pp. 195-197. 
Cf. also Cross Currents, V (1951), p. 26). 

It was in determining the meaning of this primacy of the spiritual that 


John of Paris did his great service. The principle was traditional, held by 
all; it was part of the Gelasian formula. But its sense had been falsified 
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by the illegitimate illation made from it by the hierocrats. They had argued 
from a primacy in dignity to a primacy in causality; the spiritual power is 
the origin of the temporal power, they said. And from this “principle” they 
had further concluded that (in feudal terms) “reges sunt vassales Ecclesiae,” 
the temporal power is the instrument of the Church, its “arm.” This further 
“principle” was occasionally pushed to extremes of papal absolutism. In 
any case, this theory of the causal dependence of political on ecclesiastical 
authority, and the consequent instrumentality of the “secular arm” with 
respect to the ends of the Church, was heavy with consequences. It opened 
the way to confusion of the two powers, and made inevitable exaggeration 
of the rights of intervention by each in the affairs of the other. As long 
as it prevailed, no ordinata colligatio of the two powers was possible; for 
their very orders are confused. 

John of Paris attacked the root of the confusion by denouncing the vice 
in the illation from the order of dignity to the order of causality, and from 
the primacy of the spiritual to the instrumentality of the temporal. The illa- 
tion is illegitimate in itself; and it is further disproved by the fact that both 
powers originate from God, as sovereign in distinct fields. At one stroke he 
thus restored to the state its true autonomy and to the Church its true 
primacy. The civil power is not the instrument of the Church for the ends 
of the Church; it has its own ends, determined by nature, which are proper 
ends, though not the highest ends of man (“Governmental Repression,” 
pp. 57-58). 

Actually what the Church did [in the Middle Ages] was to step into a 
political vacuum, created by the absence of a political inatitution able to 
constrain the monarch to obedience to law. 

From this point of view the medieval “order” was essentially unstable. 
The primacy of the spiritual was being asserted in a manner that, abstractly 
and in thesi, clashed with the autonomy of the temporal. The difficulty was 
that the temporal was not prepared to be autonomous; it had not built up 
the institutions that would enable it to dispense, as it were, with foreign 
aid. ... The whole démarche had its origin in a defective political situation, 
in which the Church occupied a peculiar place; and the precedent was power- 
ful (“Bellarmine,” pp. 528-529). 


7. THE GROWTH OF THE TEMPORAL POWER 


The adolescent, as he grows, differentiates himself from the parent; 
and though the general parental right of direction and correction 
remains valid, certain expressions of it are no longer valid, no longer 
“right.” They were rights only in the hypothesis of adolescence. 
So it was with the civil order. It grew up; it became a State; and 
as a State it differentiated itself from the Church, as a society in its 
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own right, with its own institutions to direct and correct its action. 
And its growing self-consciousness inevitably led it to reject the 
performance of certain offices in its regard that the Church, in default 
of other agents, had performed. One of these was ecclesiastical in- 
tervention against unjust authority, as an institutional procedure that 
once had political and constitutional status. This status was now 
denied it by the adult State, come into the consciousness of its ma- 
turity. 

In itself, the denial was justified; and de facto it terminated the 
right of the Church to have its ecclesiastical acts recognized as having 
constitutional validity; the reason is that it terminated the hypothesis 
in which this right was valid. Moreover, of itself the denial to the 
Church of this particular, hypothetical right need not have entailed 
a denial of the absolute, permanent right of the Church to direct and 
correct the political life of society (“Bellarmine,” p. 530-531). 

The general term of all this development in the political order has 
been the “adult” state, conscious of the autonomy proper to its adult- 
hood, not merely impatient of any political tutelage exercised from 
without by the Church, but rightfully free from such external tutelage 
because the means for its self-direction to right spiritual and moral 
ends exist within the political order itself—I mean the whole range 
of democratic institutions. The political mood is the mood of free- 
dom—the idea that freedom is the citizen’s highest right, that free- 
dom is the highest political end, and that the function of the state 
itself, which is the function of ordering, is the ordering of freedoms 
into an ordo legalis, and the maintenance of the processes of freedom 
whereby order itself is kept alive and active, and developed to meet 
the developing needs of society (“Governmental Repression,” p. 63). 


8. Two ConcEPTs OF THE INDIRECT POWER 


Both rest on the basic principle that there is a hierarchy of ends 
in human life, a hierarchy of orders of human life directed to those 
ends, and a hierarchy of powers governing these orders, the ecclesi- 
astical and the civil. Both, too, proceed from the principle of the 


®Clearly, a certain “tact” for and sympathy with the democratic idea is necessary 
for the thinker who would apply himself to Father Murray’s exposition of the problem. 
Certainly, a communist, or a fascist, for that matter, would find great difficulty in dealing 
with the problem in his terms. 
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primacy of the spiritual end, therefore of the spiritual order, there- 
fore of the spiritual power. On the other hand, both admit the prin- 
ciple of the relative autonomy of the temporal end and order of 
human life (the state) and consequently the sovereignty of the civil 
power in that order. Therefore both admit that the power of the 
Church in the temporal order can only be indirect (to say that it is an 
indirect power is the same as saying that it is a spiritual power, 
competent to judge, direct and correct only the spiritual life of man, 
unto the end which is eternal life.’ Where the two theories differ is 
in their concept of the indirectness of the power; and this difference 
derives from a more basic one, concerning the understanding of 
the spiritual character of the Church’s primacy, and, what is correla- 
tive, the autonomy of the temporal order and the situation of the 
temporal power in that order. 


The first theory sees the indirectness in the fact that, as the Church’s 
empowerment to act derives from her supernatural end, so her action is 
sufficiently indirect if it is taken only in ordine ad finem supernaturalem. 
The second theory likewise asserts the necessity of the Church’s acting only 
for a supernatural end (in fact, even the theory of the direct power asserted 
this) ; but it then goes further to assert that the power of the Church, being 
solely a spiritual power, can directly produce only spiritual effects, and hence, 
even when acting for a supernatural end, can reach to temporal effects only 
indirectly, inasmuch as they may result from, or be consequent on, her 
spiritual action. Specifically, therefore, the difference between the two 
theories regards the manner in which temporal effects may depend on the 
action of the Church. In the first theory the dependence may be direct (as 
in Bellarmine’s examples) ; in the second theory the dependence can be only 
indirect. In neither theory is there any limitation to the sheer scope of the 
primacy of the spiritual power; it extends to all that howsoever touches the 
supernatural end of man. But in the second theory there is a limitation of 
the manner of exercise of the primacy of the spiritual—a limitation put by 
the fact that the Church’s power is purely spiritual and the temporal power 
is autonomous. The assertion is that the Church has indeed a right to produce 
effects in the temporal order in virtue of her higher finality, but a right to 
produce them only indirectly. From this second theory, therefore, there is 
further excluded that instrumentality of the temporal power in regard to 





™Indirectly this spiritual mission redounds to the temporal good of the state, as the 
temporal mission of the state redounds to the spiritual good of the Church (Cf. “Govern- 
mental Repression,” p. 76). Once again, therefore, it is not a question of conflict but of 


harmony. 
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the spiritual ends of the Church that is in the logic of the first theory. The 
power of the state or the political processes in general are not means to be 
used, even casu, by the Church towards her own specific ends. There remains 
indeed the subordination of the state (the whole order of temporal life) to 
the Church in the order of ends; but this subordination of state to Church 
in the order of ends does not entail a subordination of civil government to 
ecclesiastical government as means to end or as instrument to principal 
cause; whereas this latter subordination is in the logic of the first theory 
(as it is in the letter of the direct-power theory) (“Governmental Repression,” 
pp. 69-70). 

[In John of Paris] the indirect power is really indirect, and it is really a 
power. .. . First, the power is not merely “directive,” in the sense (possibly) 
of Dante, for whom the Church was a sort of spiritual father to the state. 
A directive power is more properly an influence than a power; it is proper 
to an advisor, who has no authority beyond that of superior wisdom. But 
even the normal exercise of the Church’s power to form conscience is 
genuinely authoritative, in a magisterial sense. And her power to intervene 
in temporal affairs ratione peccati appears as a genuine act of jurisdiction, 
not indeed over the temporal (over which the Church has no jurisdiction), 
but in the temporal, in the sense that the conscience to which the jurisdic- 
tional power of the Church addresses itself is engaged in the temporal, and is 
an agent in the temporal process. However, the jurisdiction is indirect in the 


purest sense; the temporal is not directly touched (as in Bellarmine’s theory ) ; 
only the spiritual (conscience) is directly touched. The effect in the temporal 
order is concomitant, consequent, an effect per accidens, by indirection, but 
a genuine effect wherein the spiritual power of the Church is genuinely felt 
in its temporal repercussions (“Governmental Repression,” p. 60). 


9. THREE PERMANENT PRINCIPLES RELATING THE POWERS 


More concretely, the Church asserts three principles as perma- 
nently controlling in her relations with the state. These principles 
are of themselves transtemporal, being rooted in the nature of things; 
they are therefore necessarily exigent in all temporal situations. 

The first principle is that of the freedom of the Church. The for- 
mula has two senses. There is the freedom of the Church understood 
as the spiritual power—her freedom to teach, rule, and sanctify, with 
all that these powers imply as necessary for their free exercise. And 
there is the freedom of the Church understood as the Christian peo- 
ple—their freedom to hearken to the doctrine of the Church, obey 
her laws, receive at her hands the sacramental ministry of grace, 
and live within her universal fold their integral supernatural life. 

The second principle is that of the necessary harmony between the 
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two laws whereby the life of man is governed, and between the whole 
complex of social institutions and the exigencies of the Christian con- 
science. This harmony establishes a unity of order in human social 
life, based on the distinction of orders (ecclesiastical and civil) in 
which man must live, and on a recognition of the primacy of the 
spiritual order and the law which governs it. 

The third principle is that of the necessary co-operation of the two 
powers and societies—co-operation that is ordered and bilateral. 
The Church suo modo is to co-operate with the state, and the state 
suo modo is to co-operate with the Church. Each acts towards its 
own distinct end, which is ultimate in its own order; but since these 
two ends, temporal and spiritual, are ordered ends of man, the opera- 
tions of Church and state must be ordered into a co-operation, to 
the end that the ordered good of man may be achieved (“State Re- 
ligion,” pp. 156-158. Cf. also AER, CXXIV (1951), 328-330). 


10. Crvis IpEM ET CHRISTIANUS 


It is a question whether Leo XIII full realized the modern prob- 
lematic in regard of the manner of exercise of the indirect power. 
Nevertheless, I consider that by some manner of genius he put forth 
the principle of solution. It is contained in the special twist, so to 
speak, that he gave to the Gelasian doctrine. Consistently he posits 
as the root of the necessity of an “orderly relation” between the two 
powers the fact that “utriusque imperium est in eosdem,” the rule 
of both is over the same one man. If therefore there is conflict and 
not harmony between them, the conflict is felt in the depths of the 
personal conscience, which knows itself to be obligated to both of 
the powers which are from God. Their harmony therefore is required 
by the unity and integrity of the human personality. The whole 
Gelasian doctrine is thus made to grow, from the standpoint of the 
finality of the dyarchy, out of the essential datum, “civis idem et 
christianus,” the same one man who is citizen and also a Christian. 


This sets the Gelasian doctrine in genuinely modern perspectives, which 
are not those of medieval times. In the medieval universe of discourse the 
root of the matter was not the unity of the human person, citizen and Chris- 
tian, but rather the unity of the social body which was both Church and 
state, the respublica christiana, whose unity required the subordination of 
rcgnum to sacerdotium because it was an inferior function within the one 
body, instrumental to the good of the body, which was identically the good 
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of the Church. The medieval starting point was the Church, and it set the 
doctrine of the two powers in characteristic social perspectives. Their “union” 
was a requirement of social unity. These perspectives and their conse- 
quences were carried over into the so-called confessional state with its “Union 
of Throne and Altar.” Its predominant finality was likewise social unity 
now conceived as national unity. It is obvious, for instance, how in con- 
temporary Spain, where the Union of Throne and Altar still exists in a 
special form, the problem of Church-state relationships is conceived in func- 
tion of the problem of national unity. 

However, the Leonine starting point is not the Church nor are its perspec- 
tives social. Its starting point is the dualism within the human person, who 
is both child of God, member of the Church, and also member of the human 
community, citizen of a state—endowed in each capacity with a set of rights, 
which are of different origin but which must be organized into an organic 
whole. And the principle of organization is the primacy of the spiritual aspect 
of his nature, which implies the fundamental right to have the two powers 
to which he is subject in harmony with each other. The finality of this 
harmony is not a social unity but a personal unity—the integrity of the 
human personality. It is only by preservation of this integrity that man is 
truly “free,” empowered to be in fullness what he is—citizen and Christian. 
This freedom is a positive empowerment—the full faculty of obeying the law 
which he knows to have the primacy (the law of Christ as mediated by the 
Church), under due obedience to the other law to which he is also subject, 
the human law of the state. Unless these two obediences are in harmony, 
there is no freedom. 

My point is that this Leonine restatement of the Gelasian doctrine opens 
in principle the way to the solution of the ancient problem in its modern 
position—the manner of exercise of the indirect power, the manner of main- 
taining the primacy of the spiritual under respect for the autonomy of the 
temporal. Leo XIII was in advance of Pius XII in placing “the whole man 
in his concrete and historical reality at the center of the whole social order” 
in its two components, Church and state, whose dualism corresponds to the 
dualism in man himself and whose orderly relationship is the exigence of 
the unity of human personality. Between the essence of /mmortale Dei and 
the essence of the 1944 Christmas Radio Message there is, to use the famous 
antithesis of Vincent of Lérins, “profectus fidei, non permutatio.” Taken 
together and in their relationship, the two doctrines—the Leonine concept 
of Gelasianism and the Pian concept of a juridical democracy—contribute 
to one effect, which is the establishment in principle of what the effective 
terms of the contemporary dyarchy really are. In the developed conditions of 
modern political society they are not the medieval sacerdotium and imperium, 
nor yet the Throne and Altar of the confessional state. They are sacerdotium 
and civis idem et christianus (“Contemporary Orientations,” pp. 220-222. 
Cf. also CC, pp. 41-42). 
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11. Topay’s PRovipENTIAL SITUATION 

Today a mixed doctrine, unpurified of contingent elements sur- 
viving from historical] situations, could not possibly find application; 
its archaisms would defeat it instantly. But the true doctrine of the 
Church is never archaic; it is a thesis for any hypothesis. John of 
Paris asserted the ancient tradition, in its Thomistic development, 
at a turning point in political history, when the empire was dissolving 
and the nation-state with all its energies for good and evil was 
emerging as the operative political unit. . . . The institutional organi- 
zation of both Church and state had not progressed to the point where 
the “correction and direction” of civil society and its governing 
power could be effected from within the temporal order itself, but 
by purely spiritual action. In other words, the thesis in those days 
was pure thesis; it could not be applied because the hypothesis of its 
application was lacking. The hypothesis is not merely a “Catholic 
society” of any kind, but a society with rational political institutions 
so developed within its structure, and with Catholic faith and intel- 
ligence so developed in its citizenry, that the primacy of the spiritual 
can be reconciled with the autonomy of the temporal in truly thetic 
fashion—in terms of a truly indirect action of the Church on the 
temporal processes of the state, and in terms of a truly indirect aid 
by the state to the spiritual mission of the Church. In any other kind 
of Catholic society—a society of “nominal” Catholics, for instance, 
or a state that is governed simply from the top down—what could 
be applied is not pure thesis but some conditioned modification of it. 

At all events, shall we not think it providential that the ancient 
tradition, in fuller political and theological development, is today 
controlling, at another turning-point in history, when a new agent 
and bearer of the political process has appeared—a new form, as it 
were, of the “Christian prince’—who truly creates the hypothesis 
for the application of the pure thesis. I mean the self-conscious and 
socially conscious human individual, the democratic man, who is both 
citizen and Christian in the fullest sense, and who accepts his civic 
and Christian responsibility to see to it that society lives according to 
virtue, and lives freely, and lives in such a way as to aid and 
further the mission of the Church (“Governmental Repression,” 
pp. 67-68). 
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II 
THE CONFESSIONAL STATE 


Since the institution of the state-Church was an adaptation to a 
particularly historical context, it does not represent a permanent and 
unalterable exigence of Catholic principles, to be realized in any 
and all historical situations in which there is verified the general 
hypothesis of a “Catholic population.” This legal institution need 
not be defended by Catholics as a sort of transtemporal “ideal,” the 
single and only institutionalized form of Church-State relationships 
which can claim the support of principles, the unique “thesis” beside 
which all other solutions to the Church-State problem must be re- 
garded as “hypothesis,” provisional concessions to force majeure 


(“State Religion,” p. 161, Cf. also AER, p. 334). 
A ParticuLar HistoricaL SITUATION 


I say that the institution of the state-church did not appear in 
history as the triumphant product of an enthymeme: “The Catholic 
Church is the one true church; therefore it ought to be the state- 
church.” On the contrary, when the institution first appeared in 
history, the argument moved in reverse: precisely because the true 
Church is one (i.e. universal), it ought not to be a state-church, the 
church of a limited territorial entity. Only later, when the rise of 
Protestantism had shifted the problematic from the defense of the 
true Church that is one (i.e. universal) to the defense of the one 
(i.e. only) Church that is true, did the institution win more than 
toleration from the Church. And only later still, when the prob- 
lematic had further shifted to a polemic against the Liberalist propo- 
sition (religion is a purely private matter, irrelevant to public affairs; 
the state is atheist; it acknowledges no officium religionis, regardless 
of the traditional faith of the nation; the secular power is entitled 
to define the status of the Church in society), did acceptance of the 
institution turn into defense of it. The point of this historical argu- 
ment will be to show that the institution of the state-church owed its 
origin to a particular historical situation (concretely, to a prevailing 
concept of the state and of the people), and that the Church’s attitude 
towards it (whether of toleration, acceptance, or defense) was deter- 
mined by this situation. Principle was of course involved; but the 
historical middle term was decisive. It determined the application 
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of principle (“State Religion,” pp. 170-171. Also AER, pp. 343- 
344). 
Not THE END oF THE Roap 


The contemporary controversy hinges on the seeming clash between Libertas 
ecclesiastica and libertas civilis. The reason is obvious. In the so-called 
democratic concept of civil liberty, the idea of religious liberty has the same 
amplitude as the idea of civil liberty itself. As it declares the civic equality 
of all citizens before the law, so it likewise declares the civic equality of all 
churches and religious professions before the law. As it recognizes equal 
liberty for the public expression of any political idea, even though it be 
contrary to the common civic beliefs, so it recognizes equal liberty for the 
public expression of any religious idea again, even though it be contrary 
to common religious beliefs. And this concept of libertas civilis does seem 
to be in conflict with the concept of libertas ecclesiastica as realized in the 
so-called confessional state, wherein the freedom of the Church, expressed 
in the concept of “the religion of the state,” is represented as entailing what 
Pius XI called “the logical and juridical consequences of such a situation 
of constitutional law,” namely, some manner of restriction on the propa- 
ganda of other religious groups. 

There rises, therefore, the whole problem of the so-called confessional 
state, and the status it possesses in Catholic teaching. That it has a status 
is certainly true; but what status it has is another question, around which 
there is controversy among Catholics. 

Moreover, the question is not Catholic unity—the desirability of its main- 
tenance; the question is, quali auxilio? And that question has an important 
political dimension. Again, the question is not whether error has the same 
rights as truth. Even supposing that this question has any meaning in the 
political order (in which one does not find “error” or “truth” somehow dis- 
embodied, but only citizens or institutions who are uttering what they con- 
ceive to be true, even though it may be error), the answer to it, whether 
affirmative or negative, does not constitute an operative political principle. 
(Incidentally, the question itself was dragged into this whole mater, not 
by Catholics but by rationalist and secularist philosophers, as a polemical 
red herring of purest hue.) Moreover, the question is not whether the total 
politico-religious organization of contemporary Spain is an apt means, de- 
fensible from a political and religious standpoint, for saving or restoring 
Catholic unity in Spain*® and the national values of Hispanidad. Finally, the 





8Elsewhere, Father Murray says: “Admittedly, this concept may be a means to the 
preservation of a particular national unity or the maintenance of the integrity of a 
particular national culture; as such, however, it cannot claim the patronage of the 
Church or of Catholic doctrine; for national unities and cultures do not rank as ends 
or values proper to the Church, nor is her doctrine a means to them” (“Religious 


Freedom,” p. 425). 
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question is not whether, in a “constitutional situation” wherein is enshrined 
the concept of “religion of the state,” there follow certain “logical and juridi- 
cal consequences” with regard to the suppression of other forms of belief 
and worship. 

For the theologian, the basic question concerns that constitutional situa- 
tion itself—is it or is it not the theologically necessary, permanently valid, 
unalterably ideal realization of Catholic principles on Church-state relation- 
ships, in such wise that any constitutional situation which deviates from it 
can be the object only of “toleration,” not of approval in principle—a 
concession to the exigencies of an “hypothesis,” prompted by expediency, 
and not the embodiment of a “thesis,” warranted by theological and political 
doctrine. In other words, the question is whether the concept of libertas 
ecclesiastica by intrinsic exigence requires political embodiment in the 
concept of “the religion of the state,” with the “logical and juridical conse- 
quences” that have historically followed from that concept. 

Surely the answer must be no. Moreover, I should give the answer a 
prospective, not a retrospective sense; it is not a judgment on past or 
present constitutional situations, but simply a theological answer to the 
question itself, as put. Moreover, I think that an affirmative answer to the 
question would somehow imply a denial or neglect of that “vital law of 
continual adaptation” which is the law of the Church’s thought and action; 
it would imply, in contradiction of Pius XII, that the Church somehow 
refuses to follow “the providential path of history and circumstances.” 
Actually, it was along that path, and in obedience to that law, that the 
Church came to the idea that the “freedom of the Church” meant being “the 
religion of the state.” But this idea is certainly not the end of the road, 
beyond which lies only aberration. Surely I do not have to believe—what 
would again be in contradiction of Piux XII—that the Church has suddenly 
become “petrified in a given moment of history,” the Post-Reformation era, 
and has “closed herself to all further progress” (“Contemporary Orienta- 
tions,” pp. 227-330. Cf. also CC, pp. 46-47). 

Moulart makes this statement: “Today there no longer exists anywhere 
a Catholic state in the true sense of the word. Those which in these latter 
days have borne the name no longer justify it in reality. The last vestiges 
of the ancien régime disappeared with the fall of the throne of Isabella, 
Queen of Spain” (L’Eglise et [Etat, 3rd ed., 1887, p. 353). The ill-fated 
daughter of the ferocious Bourbon Ferdinand VII (one of those who came 
back, having learned nothing and forgotten nothing), was forced to flee the 
country, and was declared deposed, in September, 1868. The question is 
whether Moulart is simply stating a fact or expressing some nostalgic yearn- 
ings. Is the Catholic ideal the return of absolutism? Did the Catholic 
“thesis” go out with the Bourbons? And do we now hover in midair, as it 
were, clutching our principles to our collective bosom, unable to make any 
application of them (save where there is dictatorship on the Bourbon model, 
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as in Spain), and condemned to find our way through the contemporary 
world into the future (which belongs, I hope, to democracy) touching only 
on the precarious footing of expediency, what time we look back over our 
shoulder at the diminishing figure of Isabella 11? What an extraordinary 
posture for the universal Church!* (“State Religion,” p. 174, n. Cf. also 
AER, p. 348 n). 


Ill 
THE “CATHOLIC STATE” 


THE ARGUMENT FROM A CoMMON FAITH 


A common faith does indeed enter strongly into the constitution 
of a people, as a bond of unity and the remote inspiration of a cul- 
ture. However, the faith does not of itself define historical destinies, 
or create any particular social system, or inspire any particular 
institutional structures of common temporal life; these are not 
the functions of religious faith. And the differentiating characteristic 
of a people (even among the heterogeneity of “Catholic peoples” 
that history has known) is furnished precisely by the institutional- 
ization of common temporal life, as this is effected under the shaping 
influence of secular history and all the forces active in it—environ- 
ment, national consciousness and temperament, an inheritance of 
common experience, familial and political traditions, gradually 
built-up patterns of feeling, fixed customs and established loyalties, 
the wisdom and heroism (or stupid vulgarity) in the songs sung by 
generations, various solidarities of almost instinctual origin (as 
ainong peasants and farmers), other solidarities of more rational 
origin (the influence of social, juridical, and cultural institutions), 
a pervading ethos whose origins often defy analytical investiga- 
tion, and, last but not least, the powerful impact of “great men,” 
creative personalities whose achievements live in popular memory, 
and who, by making history, make peoples (“State Religion,” pp. 
176-177. Cf. also AER, pp. 350-351). 


%An excellent review of the whole Spanish question may be found in “Religious 
Freedom,” pp. 426-432. Father Murray strives here to clear the status questionis of the 
emotions that befog it. He says: “The dogmatic concept ‘the freedom of the Church’ 
is not of itself the premise of any kind of civil intolerance; it becomes such only 
through the mediating concept, ‘religion of the state’ which is not a dogmatic but a 
constitutional concept. As such, it is open to discussion” (Ibid, p. 426. Cf. also, “Gov- 





ernmental Repression,” p. 37). 
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THE ARGUMENT FROM “CATHOLIC POPULATION” 


A population merely inhabits the physical soil of a country; a 
people grows out of the moral soil of the country’s history. “We the 
People” is a human thing, of flesh and blood, ensouled by a com- 
munity of ideas and purposes; it has a common life, organized in 
myriad interlocking institutions, slowly built up in time, which 
impart to this life a structure and a form. A population is a mere 
collectivity; a people is an individuality. It has a style of life, good 
or bad, or both. And all that is implied in this style of life finds 
reflection in the laws which furnish the basic vertebrate structure of 
a people, whether they be public law, private law, customary law, 
or group regulations. 

When therefore we seek the social terms of reference for the posi- 
tive law whereby a state-religion is established, we shall not find it 
in the pseudo-abstract statistical concept of “the population” (even 
as qualified by the term “Catholic”) but in the concrete social 
concept of “the people.” This concept includes both rulers and ruled 
and their political relationship, the whole contingent, historically 
conditioned order of organized human associations, the total institu- 


tionalization, similarly contingent, of public, private, and group 
life, and the individual genius that in the course of history always 
comes to be stamped upon every genuine people (“State Religion,” 


p. 177. Cf. also AER, p. 351). 


THE ARGUMENT FROM “CATHOLIC SOCIETY” 


The risk of circular argument arises when one evacuates the term 
“Catholic society” (or “state” or “nation”) of its complex, con- 
crete, and historical meaning, and attempts to give it a pseudo- 
abstract meaning by surrounding the term with a mist of indefinite- 
ness. 


Properly “society” designates a structured order of human relationships 
(familial, civic, economic, religious, etc.) which is constituted in view of 
an end. A society is not constituted by a mass of individuals but by a 
patterned ensemble of purposive human associations—in a word, by insti- 
tutions. It is a structured social entity (or better, a social action, a con- 
spiratio) whose structure is determined by institutions. In this sense a 
“Catholic” society would be one whose institutional structures were shaped 
by those dictates of nature and reason which derive from consideration of 
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the social aspects of human personality—for instance, the principles of 
justice (in its three forms), social charity, the “subsidiary function,” personal 
and associated freedom. Further, a “Catholic” society would be one whose 
institutional structure revealed effective application of the three ethico- 
theological principles governing Church-state relations—the freedom of the 
Church, concordia, co-operation. 

This meaning of “Catholic society” is evidently not intended as the social 
criterion to which the argument for the state-church makes reference. This 
is not the hypothesis of the “thesis.” If it were, the institution could not be 
historically justified; for it has obtained in societies in which these princi- 
ples were not only violated in practice but also denied in principle. For 
instance, in the France of the ancien régime, from Francis I to Louis XIV, 
the cardinal principle of subsidiarity was in principle denied by the institu- 
tion of absolute monarchy—an institution which was not Catholic on any 
showing of Catholic political principle. Likewise denied in the ancien régime 
was the principle of the freedom of the Church; Francis I half-cynically 
conceded that he would probably be damned because of the bonds in which 
the Concordat of 1516 confined the Church of France and the Holy See. 
Yet it is to the ancien régime and its imitators, the Restoration monarchies, 
that the books de iure publico point when they are developing the “thesis” 
about “Catholic societies.” 

The supposition therefore must be that by “Catholic society” the argument 
means simply “a territory with a Catholic population,” a physical multitude 
of individuals in each of whom individually there resides the gift of Catholic 
faith. This statistical concept is in fact the social term of reference that 
apologists of the state-church have in mind when they speak of its theological 
necessity in a situation where “Catholics are in the majority,” or “in an 
overwhelming majority,” or a “quasi-totality.” None of the apologists are 
kind enough to determine the exact percentage-point at which the state- 
church, from being theologically non-necessary becomes necessary, and vice 
versa. Nor are they bold enough to attempt a justification of this procedure 
of making an argument, which wishes to appeal to principle, depend for its 
validity on a mathematical process of counting Catholic noses, or (what is 
perhaps worse) on the process of power-politics connoted by the term 
“majority.” The discerning theologian, who knows history, will understand 
that the Church herself, in accepting or defending the institution of the state- 
church, never relied on such dubiously valid premises (“State Religion,” pp. 

74-176 passim. Cf. also AER, pp. 348-350 passim). 


“SUBJECT TO THE Law oF CuristT’”’? 


In the same connection, it should be noted that the Popes often 
speak of the “state” or “society” or “government” as being subject 


to the law of Christ, bound to obey the teachings of Christ, to be 
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ruled by the Gospel, etc.; such expressions are found, for instance, 
in Pius XI’s Ubi Arcano and Quas Primas, and are current else- 
where. The meaning is luminous in the light of the false doctrines 
of laicism that are condemned; but the precise extension of meaning 
is to be understood by us, as by the Church herself, ex natura rei: 
what is the law of Christ for the state, or government, or society, as 
determined by the action and end proper to each of these realities? 
No one, for instance, would contend that the state, or a government 
official in discharge of his public duty is subject, as a matter either 
of precept or of counsel, to the law of Christ as embodied in the 
prescriptions of Christian asceticism, in such wise that the funda- 
mental law of abnegation and renouncement should become an in- 
tegral element of governmental policy, as a means of leading the 
state to Christian humility (“Governmental Repression,” pp. 29-30). 


THE STATE AS “CREATURE OF Gop” 


Mention has been made of “the state” as “‘a creature of God”; the 
formula does not occur in the citations given from Leo XIII nor in 
any other texts that I know of. What does it mean? In the United 
States, for instance, in what sense are the institutions of the Presi- 
dency, the Congress, and the Supreme Court “creatures of God”? 
And in what sense can the state, as a set of institutions, a function, 
an agency, make an act of divine faith or profess a religion? Is the 
state a subject of the lumen fidei? It is clear that such terminology 
involves a hypostatized concept of the state which makes plausible 
this manner of speaking. In my concept, which is demonstrably 
sound, the state is not an hypostasis. You may if you will (the ex- 
pression is misleading), say that it is a “moral person,” but only 
in the sense that it is human action which, as such, must be guided 
by intelligence and will. But the fictive quality of “person” that 
the state has by a sort of attributive analogy does not make it capable 
of an act of faith. The state, as a set of institutions, must have a 
cura religionis; it may not act “as if there were no God”; and its 
officials, mindful of the symbolism of the state, ought at times to 
participate in acts of religious worship. But the state, I repeat, 
cannot make acts of faith (“State Religion,” p. 171 n. Cf. also 
AER, pp. 344-345 n.) 
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THE MopEerRN PROBLEMATIC 


This “vital law of continual adaptation” [as stated by Pius XII 
and central too with Pius XI ]—not indeed to the surface movements, 
nor to the currents of error, but to the deeper exigencies of the his- 
torical situation as they manifest genuinely human needs or mark 
genuinely human progress—is essentially relevant to the Church’s 
doctrine on relations of Church and state. In the concept and reality 
of the “state” there have been profound historical changes and ever 
new realizations; and insofar as they merit the title of rationality 
they command changes and new realizations in the matter of the 
state’s relation to the Church. My point here is that history and 
experience have brought the Church to ever more perfect respect for 
the autonomy of the state (as a form of respect for an essential 
element in the “whole man’’) and consequently to ever more purely 
spiritual assertions of her power in the temporal order. Moreover, 
in proportion as these assertions of a power have become more 
spiritual, they have become more universal and searching, reaching 
all the institutions of human life, to conform them in their idea and 
operation to the exigencies of the Christian conscience. With seem- 
ing paradox, the withdrawal of the Church from a certain identifica- 
tion with the state in the medieval respublica and (in a different way) 
with the confessional state has not meant a withdrawal from society, 
but rather a more profound immanence, so to speak, in society, as 
the spiritual principle of its direction to both the temporal and the 
eternal ends of the human person (‘‘Contemporary Orientations,” 


pp. 213-214. Cf. also CC, p. 37). 
DEMOCRACY 


Democracy today presents itself with all the force of an idea 
whose time has come. And there are two reasons why it is the present 
task of Catholics to work toward the purification of the liberal tradi- 
tion (which is their own real tradition) and of the democratic form 
of state in which it finds expression, by restoring both the idea and 
the institutions of democracy to their proper Christian foundations. 
First, this form of state is presently man’s best, and possibly last, 
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hope of human freedom. Secondly, this form of state presently 
offers to the Church as a spiritual power as good a hope of freedom 
as she has ever had; it offers to the Church as the Christian people 
a means, through its free political institutions, of achieving harmony 
between law and social organization and the demands of their 
Christian conscience; finally, by reason of its aspirations towards an 
order of personal and associational freedom, political equality, civic 
friendship, social justice, and cultural advancement, it offers to the 
Church the kind of co-operation which she presently needs, and it 
merits in turn her co-operation in the realization of its own aspira- 
tions. 

Consequently, the theological task of the moment is not simply 
to carry on the polemic against Continental Liberalism. It is also 
to explore, under the guidance of the Church, the possibilities of a 
vital adaptation of Church-state doctrine to the constitutional struc- 
ture, the political institutions, and the ethos of freedom characteristic 
of the democratic state. To this task the theologian is urged by Pius 
XII’s affirmation of the validity of the democratic development and 
the new concept of “the people” that it has brought into being. The 
concept of “the people” is the crucial one in this present day, as it 
was in the past age that saw the birth of the institution of the state- 
church, which was itself based on a particular concept of “the peo- 
ple” (“State Religion,” pp. 162-163. Cf. also AER, pp. 335-336). 


The problem arises today on a much wider scale, and it is necessarily 
posited in terms of the democratic development—the more complete institu- 
tionalization of the medieval political principles to which I have already 
referred. If with Pius XII one regards this development as the operation 
of a rational human dynamism and its term as “a demand of reason itself,” 
as this demand is made manifest through the medium of historical circum- 
stance, one confronts the old problem in a new form. Now the autonomy of 
the temporal order requires that its spiritual direction and correction be 
accomplished from within the temporal order itself, through the agency 
of its own institutions, and not from without—not therefore by the efficiency 
of the Church as such; for the Church as such stands outside the political 
order, transcendent to it. 

In a sense, this requirement is not new. In olden days the Church directed 
the processes of the temporal order through her action on the conscience of 
the king, who was a political institution—in fact, the cardinal political 
institution, unique and almost single as an influence on the shape of the 
temporal order. However, in another sense the requirement is new; for in 
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the modern situation, in which democratic government is recognized as a 
rational postulate, the institutions for the direction of the temporal processes 
are manifold and many-headed—the people (in Pius XII's sense of “people” 
as opposed to “the masses,” who are simply passive instruments of a govern- 
mental clique) and popular institutions of rule. This is the situation to 
which Cardinal Manning referred in his famous utterance that, as reinforced 
by Cardinal Gibbons’ repetition of it, made such an impression on Leo XIII: 
“A new task is before us. The Church has no longer to deal with Parliaments 
and princes, but with the masses and with the people. Whether we will 
or no, this is our work; we need a new spirit and a new law of life.” It is 
to this situation that the Church’s “vital law of continual adaptation” must 
be applied (“Contemporary Orientations,” p. 219. Cf. also CC, pp. 40-41). 

The great modern fact of the lay democratic state, exemplified (as I sug- 
gested) in the American Constitution, has given a further nuance of develop- 
ment to the statement of the Church-state problem that emerged in the 
mighty controversy raised by Philip. The fact of democracy is indeed quite 
implacable in its control of the problem, given that it is “a natural demand 
imposed by reason itself.” Again, the problem is that of the legitimate 
demands of the autonomy of the temporal order as counterpoise to the de- 
mands of the primacy of the spiritual. This, I say, is the doctrinal problem. 
But it is posited now in terms, not of the nation-state but of the human 
person, who is the “bearer, the basis and the end of social life,” and who 
as free citizen is the responsible agent of the political processes, the partici- 
pant by right of human dignity in the public power whereby his temporal 
destiny is ruled—in a power too whose exercise is limited by a constitution 
that is the common act of “We, the People” (in the famous American 
phrase). This is indeed a further and far-reaching alteration in the state- 
ment of the ancient problem of the two powers. The problem is no longer 
sacerdotium and regnum but sacerdotium and civis, the civic person who, 
through the medium of the democratic institutions, is an a new and legitimate 
sense self-governing. Another new freedom has been achieved in fact and pro- 
claimed as a matter of right. And no one can contest the fact because the 
right is established on rightful grounds—not on the rationalist autonomy of 
the omnipotent monad of the “Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen,” 
but on the genuine moral autonomy in the fact of the state of the “man” 
of whom the Declaration of Independence speaks—the man who knows him- 
self to be a creature of God. He is the “man” whom, as Pius XII says, “the 
absolute order of beings and purposes reveals as an autonomous person, the 
subject of inviolable rights and duties, the root and the term of his own 
social life.” It is with this new “ruler,” armed with his democratic instru- 
ments of rule, that the Church is now confronted. It is with his now libertas 
civilis that the old Libertas ecclesiastica has to establish proper relations. One 
may expect that they will not be established without some modification, again 
not of the principle of the primacy of the spiritual but its manner of exercise, 
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applications, scope, exigencies (“Contemporary Orientations,” pp. 192-193. 
Cf. also CC, pp- 23-24). 

Actually, the first great historic answer to the question (“Who are the peo- 
ple?”) was given in the United States; but the din raised by the conflict 
with Continental Liberalism was too great to permit the voice of America 
(ironically, a deist and Protestant voice giving a Catholic answer) to be 
heard in European canon-law classrooms. In fact, to this day European 
authors of textbooks de ture publico seem unaware that there is any differ- 
ence between Jacobin democracy and Anglo-Saxon democracy, or between 
“the sovereignty of the people” in the sense of the men of ’89 and “govern- 
nient of the people, for the people, and by the people” in the sense of 
Lincoln’? (“State Religion,” pp. 164-165 n. Cf. also AER, pp. 336-337 n.). 


FREEDOM OF PERSONAL Fatru 


Jacques Leclerq (“Etat chrétien et liberté de PEglise,” Vie intel- 
lectuelle, Fevrier, 1949, pp. 99-111) sees (as a third new develop- 
ment correlative with a new emphasis from Leo XIID’s Libertas on 
the freedom of the Church in the face of political forms and on its 
political corollary, i.e. the state’s submission to the moral magis- 
terium of the Church and the recognition of her full independ nce 
of political forms) a heightened emphasis laid on the freedom of 
personal faith, and on its politico-moral corollary—the “rights of 
sincerity,” or perhaps better, “the rights of men of good faith or 
good will.” This principle, that within the limits of public order 
“everyone ought to be free to orientate his life according to his 
conscience,” has always been the traditional counterbalance of the 
principle of the rights of truth. However, two developments have 
given it a particular resonance in our times. 

The first is a certain shift in viewpoint. ... “In our days more and 
more account is taken of the fact that the knowledge of truth requires 
an ensemble of delicate social and psychological conditions; however 
convinced one may be of the truth of a doctrine, one understands 
that others may not perceive it.” To say this is not to assent to any 
relativism of truth. Truth itself is not relative, but the knowledge 


of truth is relative to a total spiritual milieu. 


“Leo XIID's doctrine in its polemic and historical context receives a more elaborate 
treatment in “Contemporary Orientations,” pp. 231-234. Cf. also CC, pp. 49-51. The 
point is worth mentioning because argument for the confessional ideal is frequently 
drawn from the Leonine writings. Father Murray’s debt to Pope Leo becomes clearer on 


perusal of the pages referred to above. 
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Now the Catholic principle of the freedom of personal faith re- 
ceives a new definition in the light of the secular mystique of per- 
sonal liberty that is characteristic of our times. Admittedly, the 
historical demand for personal freedom was part of a great struggle 
against the Church and Christian truth. Nevertheless, the demand 
is a fact; and what is more important, its erroneous historical origins 
do not vitiate it in se as a human aspiration" (“On Religious Free- 


dom,” pp. 410-411, passim). 


TOLERANCE AND RELATIVISM 


Kiihnelt-Leddihn says quite rightly, as well as forthrightly, that “the whole 
question of tolerance toward men of other faiths has nothing to do with 
relativism and indifferentism in matters of faith.” (“Katholische Toleranz?”, 
Wort und Wahrheit, 1V (1949), 342-353.) Nor, he adds, is the problem 
settled by the facile axiom that error has no right to existence; from this 
elementary generalization no conclusion can be drawn with regard to the 
suppression of error. This is the question in view, and it is more properly 
situated if one speaks rather of the rights of the human person who is in 
error. This immediately brings into the question the law of love, which “sets 
bounds to any attempts to limit, even in the name of a protection of the 
common good, any activity that is prompted by conscience” (“On Religious 


Freedom,” p. 413). 


THE PROBLEM OF CiviL TOLERANCE 


Max Pribilla, S.J., (“Dogmatische Intoleranz und biirgerliche Toleranz,” 
Stimmen der Zeit, CXLIV (1949), 27-40.) states that there is the duty of 
historical judgment—on the Inquisition, for instance, which Pribilla himself 
(with all, I take it, Catholic writers today) regards “not as a substantial and 
permanent element of ecclesiastical discipline but as a special historical 
phenomenon.” There remains, however, the more fundamental question, 
whether or not the principle of persecution, whose highest illustration was 
the Inquisition, is somehow inherent in the Church. Harnack put the ques- 
tion in classic form (and I translate the citation, because it is the question 
being asked all round the lot in the U. S. today, more than twenty years after 
Harnack asked it): 


“The religious persecution which the Catholic churches must carry on 

The whole problem of the freedom of personal faith is related to the evolution of 
the concept of civil liberty and to the implacable fact of that emergence of temporal 
order which “has progressively grown into its natural autonomy.” These factors are 
considered at greater length in “Contemporary Orientations,” pp. 181-185, 191-193. 
Cf} also CC, pp. 17-19, 23-24. 
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would once again break out, as soon as they have the power to set them afoot; 
for their concept of the nature of the Church and of the obedience of faith 
demands them. The ‘Coge intrare’ of Augustine is not an exaggeration of 
the ecclesiastical obligation of Catholicism, but its consequence. All these 
results are necessary; for one simply cannot understand how otherwise a 
Church could act, which makes the claim of infallibility, and takes its stand 
on a revealed norm of doctrine, and proclaims membership in her to be 
the premise of Christian status in this life and of blessedness beyond. Out 
of mercy toward souls she must be a coercive institution.” 

To this Pribilla adds: “In all honesty one must admit that at times even 
Catholics have expressed themselves in a similar order of ideas.” If this 
view of the Church be warranted, her apostolate and her appeal in the world 
in which we live today collide with a formidable obstacle; for “we are ap- 
proaching a time in which the whole of civilized mankind is on principle 
renouncing coercion in spiritual and especially in religious matters, and is 
tending to class the use of force in this respect with that barbarism against 
which the people of Western culture are uniting their resources” (“On 
Religious Freedom,” pp. 417-418, quoting from Pribilla, pp. 33, 34, 35.) 

TOLERANCE IN Two CONTEXTS 

“The Church cannot demand freedom for herself in one state, as a human 
right, and deny it in another state, according as Catholics are in a minority 
or a majority.” What is needed is a broadening of the principle asserted by 
Gregory IX in 1233: “Christians must show towards the Jews the same kind- 
ness that we wish to have shown towards Christians who live in pagan lands.” 

Moreover, Pribilla disallows the objection that the same rights are not 
to be granted to error as to truth. The objection is irrelevant, since the ques- 
tion is not the protection of error but of the erring man: “But the defense 
of the erring in the exercise of his duty or in the preservation of his right is 
itself something good. The man in error has undoubtedly the right to be 
persuaded of his error by objective arguments, instead of being hampered 
in his personal freedom” (“On Religious Freedom.” p. 419, quoting from 


Pribilla, p. 37). 
THE First AMENDMENT 


Actually, the American Constitution embodies a concept of the 
state and of government that was fashioned at the dictates of prac- 
tical political sense, themselves guided by a concern for justice and 
liberty, and illumined in their highest underlying intuitions by a 
belief in God and an order of natural law. In the First Amendment 
the guarantee of religious freedom appears in relation, not to a 
rationalist theory of religion, but to a rational theory of the state. 
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Its essential premise is the distinction of the civil and the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction which the great English ecclesiastical jurists, Glan- 
vill and Bracton, had elaborated and stamped on the common law. 
What the First Amendment fundamentally declares, as the constitu- 
tional will of the American people, is the “lay” character of the 
state, its non-competence in the field of religion, the restriction of its 
competence to the secular and temporal. 


There is here a unique historical realization of the “lay” state—unique 
because this lay state is not laicized or laicizing, on the Continental model. 
This lay state does not pretend to be The Whole—an absolutely autonomous, 
all-embracing religio-political magnitude with its own quasi-religious con- 
tent—such, for instance, as the Third Republic was in the minds of the small 
knot of men who shaped it. On the contrary, there is in the First Amend- 
ment a recognition of the primacy of the spiritual—a recognition that is 
again unique, in that it is a recognition of the primacy of the spiritual life 
of the human person, as a value supreme over any values incorporated in 
the state. There is too an implicit recognition that this region of man’s 
spiritual life is the source from which the state itself receives its ethical con- 
tent, its moral purpose, and the higher norm that governs the operation of 
its political processes. In other words, the First Amendment rescues the 
American state from the monism which has characterized the modern laicized 
state. Its premise is the Christian dualist concept of man; and it recognizes 
that a dyarchy therefore governs the life of man and of society. 

However, this dyarchy has not the form that prevailed in the Middle 
Ages—the dualism of auctoritas sacrata pontificum and regalis potestas (with 
its oscillations between caesaropapism and hierocratism). Nor is it the 
dyarchy constituted in the so-called confessional state of post-Reformation 
times—the juridically established co-partnership in society of state and 
Church (Catholic or Protestant—the Protestant form being the “Church- 
state” of Erastian tendency, and the Catholic form being the “state-Church” 
with boundaries of jurisdiction laid down chiefly by concordat). The terms 
of dyarchy visible in the First Amendment are not state and Church (that 
manner of dyarchy is constitutionally excluded by the provision against 
“establishment of religion”), but state and human person, civis idem et 
christianus (to adopt Leo XIII’s phrase). The American state does not 
recognize on the part of any Church the right to direct and authoritative 
intervention in its processes; to this extent it asserts its own autonomy as 
a political order. However, it does recognize in American society a “spiritual 
power” that stands, as it were, not only over against it but above it—the 
Christian conscience, whose demands are acknowledged as relevant to the 
political order, whose right of moral judgment on all the processes of gov- 
ernment is likewise acknowledged, guaranteed free expression and provided 
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with institutional channels for it. The First Amendment therefore constitu- 
tionally forbids any politico-legal bonds between the state and any Church 
by its prohibition of “establishment”; at the same time it constitutionally 
provides for relations between state and Church at a deeper, moral level by 
its provision for religious liberty—the immunity of conscience from govern- 
mental coercion, and the freedom of conscience to impose upon government 
the moral demands that are the permanent exigences of the human spirit in 
consequence of its obligation “to obey God rather than man.” 

Finally, be it noted that the existence and workings of this unique dyarchy 
pivot on the concept of libertas civilis enshrined in the First Amendment. 
The concept is articulated—free exercise of religion, freedom of speech and 
of the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of petition for redress of griev- 
ances. All these freedoms make an organic whole, a consistent system. To- 
gether they insure the autonomy of the lay state; and together too they insure 
the primacy of the spiritual end of man, and all its exigencies, over the lay 
state. It is this whole system of ordered liberties that “We, the People of the 
United States,” as citizens of equal right, have judged rational and necessary 
“in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. . . .” 

I am not of course suggesting that the American state exhibits the pure em- 
bodiment of all the principles stated in the treatises de ethica sociali; no 
political realization is ever pure. Nevertheless, | do think it offers a political 
category in which the contemporary problem of religious freedom can receive 
its valid theoretical statement (“Contemporary Orientations,” pp. 188-190. 
Cf. also CC, pp. 21-22). 

This is one of the important respects in which separation of Church and 
state in the United States differs from the Continental separations. There is 
hardly a point of comparison between the First Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution and, for instance, the first article of the French Law of Separa- 
tion of 1905, in what regards context, history, theory, or further articulation 
in law. Without going into the matter, it might be said that the First Amend- 
ment simply declared the U. 5S. government incompetent to legislate in re- 
ligious matters; in consequence, in American law the Catholic Church is 
literally ignored, at the same time that, in American society, the Church 
is free to be what she is. On the contrary, in the French law, as has been 
said, “The state pretends to ignore the Church; in reality it never took more 
cognizance of her.” The French government assigned her an explicit juridical 
statute articulated in forty-four articles, whose general effect was to reduce 
her to the explicit status of an association culturelle, or a union of them, 
chartered by the state as corporations of private law, and most minutely 
regulated. The U. S. First Amendment embodies simply a theory of govern- 
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ment and a practical policy of neutrality, generally benevolent, towards re- 
ligion in a religiously divided country (in which, incidentally, the Church 
was hardly “there” at the time the First Amendment was ratified; there 
were less than 30,000 Catholics in the U. S.). The French law embodies 
a theory of religion and a program of legal persecution of Catholicism, in 
spite of its historic status in French society. The U. S. First Amendment is 
quite defensible in terms of a natural-law concept of the state; the French 
law violates that concept. One might perhaps say that the American law 
exaggerated the distinction between Church and state by its governmental 
self-abnegation in all that concerns religion; whereas the French law denies 
that distinction by government’s intrusion of itself into the field of religion. 
Perhaps the basic differences derive from the Anglo-Saxon rational tradition 
of politics as contrasted with the irrational French tradition, or Italian or 
Spanish tradition for that matter (“Governmental Repression,” p. 81 n.). 

The silence [of the Supreme Court in the McCollum and Everson cases} 
on the parental right [to educate their children] is equivalent in the context 
to positive statement. It implicitly qualifies the Pierce doctrine; now ap- 
parently the child is not a creature of the state—until he crosses the threshold 
of a public school. Parents have a right to direct the education of their 
children—limited by the exigencies of a “unifying secularism” that is a con- 
stitution al necessity in public education. The Court's silence on the parental 
right argues that it is not a factor in the case; and this is particularly damag- 
ing at the present moment, when this right is under open or veiled or un- 
conscious attack from highly articulate groups. It tends to undermine the 
juridical status of the parental right in American law. Correlatively, it tends 
tu render exclusive the rights of the state in education. In a moment of 
delicate balance it weights the scales . . . in favor of a philosophy of education 
of decidedly statist flavor, And the parental right which, as a sheer immunity, 
is already like the smile on some sort of disembodied educational Cheshire 
cat, begins to fade under the Court’s unseeing stare’*(“Law or Preposses- 
sions?” p. 36). 


!2The state’s relation to the family was the great omission made by Justices Rutledge 
and Frankfurter in their considerations and illogical conclusions on the McCollum and 
Everson cases. Much of the contradictory quality of the reasoning behind the Justices’ 
decisions was due to their contradictory grasp of the meaning of the First Amendment. 
“Law or Prepossessions?” gives a startling example of how the question of Church 
and State enters right into the home and touches upon the right of parents to educate 
their own children. This article and its appended historical note on the First Amend- 
ment constitute a magnificent introduction to this rather specialized question. No one 
who is at all interested in the problem of education in and for democracy can afford 
not to read it. Cf. also “Governmental Repression,” pp. 72-74, to see how this relation 
of the state to the family “is governed by the natural law, as it determines the nature 


and end of the state.” 
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Vil 
THE THESES OF PAUL BLANSHARD 


Obviously, the assertion of the primacy of the political is only 
the implicit thesis of Mr. Blanshard’s book. The explicit thesis is a 
denial that the Church stands outside the political order and above 
it, and that she has a spiritual authority which, remaining spiritual, 
may reach into the temporal order, there to lay the protective grasp 
of its authoritative moral judgment on those elements of secular life 
which have a sacred aspect. By this denial, which is made with high 
dogmatism, Mr. Blanshard revives an ancient controversy—one 
which, in fact, hardly needed revival, since it is perennially active. 
I mean the controversy over what is (aptly or ineptly, it does not 
matter here) called the “indirect power” of the Church. However 
startling it might be to him to find himself classed as an absolutist, 
Mr. Blanshard is of the line (grown indeed exceedingly threadbare 
with him) of Widdrington and Barclay, of James I and his creatures, 
Casaubon and Andrewes. With them he invests the political—be 
it absolute king or democratic process—-with divine majesty. The 
point here is not to argue the controversy but to indicate its contem- 


porary significance (“Paul Blanshard,” pp. 223-224). 
BLANSHARD’s CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


It seems that “freedom” forbids anyone to introduce or seek to 
make operative, in public life, any absolute standard of morality. 
It seems that “the American people” have decided that they are 
“free” to sterilize and be sterilized, to divorce their marital partners 
and abort their children, etc., ete. To argue against this decision or 
against the concept of “freedom” on which it rests is “anti-demo- 
cratic.” And when the argument is made by a Church that presumes 
to speak authoritatively, it is a direct threat to all that “democracy” 
means (all that democracy means, it seems, is “freedom” in the 
rather outworn nineteenth-century sense)" (“Paul Blanshard,” p. 
218). 


The exact meaning of freedom “in the rather outworn nineteenth-century sense” 
comes in for full development in “Freedom of Religion,” pp. 279-280, where Father 
| 


Murray discusses the liberalist idea as it was envisaged and condemned in the ency- 


clical Libertas of Leo XIII. 
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His THEeory or RELIGION AND SOCIETY 


However, more significant than Mr. Blanshard’s indictment is the theory 
of religion and society on which it rests. To state this theory is to identify 
the Enemy—the enemy not only of Catholicism but of ail religion worthy 
of the name. 

Four essential ideas make up the theory. The first is the idea that the sole 
area of the Church’s competence is that of “devotional life.” The Church 
belongs in the sacristy, as classical Liberalism put it. The second and cor- 
relative idea is that of “the supreme power of the democratic social welfare 
state over all aspects of secular life.” And secular life for Mr. Blanshard 
includes the fields of politics, economics, law, medicine, science, social wel- 
fare, education, the media of communication, marriage, the family, relations 
between the sexes, community mores—in fact, the whole of organized human 
behavior. In all these areas of life the power of the democratic community, 
expressed through its instrument, the state, is singly sovereign; no other 
authority stands outside it, beside it. much !ess above it. 

This might sound like the Third Republic. However, there is in it no 
touch of the cynicism latent in French laicism. Mr. Blanshard’s secularism is 
given a rather characteristically American cachet of idealism by its third 
underlying idea, namely, the universal validity of the democratic process for 
the settlement of all issues arising in the secular sphere, as defined. The 
single criterion of “rightness” in law, social custom, medical practice, ete., 
is the majority opinion of the people. In fact, that is “right” which is 
“democratic,” i.e., which has been duly submitted to the people and voted on. 

This idea is held with great passion and sincerity. It even leads to the 
concession that the Church too may have a social voice. But on two condi- 
tions. First, the Church must consider itself as “simply one agency within 
the state.” Secondly, it must itself be democratically organized, and its 


purposes and programmes must be determined, not by a hierarchy empowered 
to speak authoritatively, put by the membership itself acting through demo- 
cratic channels. On fulfillment of these conditions it may be admitted to 
any public debate, provided further that it is prepared to cede its positions 
in the face of prevailing majority opinion. If, however, it maintains a hier- 


archical structure, wherein there exists an authority not derived from the 
people, it must be labelled “alien to democratic society,” a heretic to be 
“exterminated” from social life because it does not subscribe to the creed of 
majoritarianism. 

The fourth idea is likewise of the twentieth century (it might be noted 
that majoritarianism was definitely not, in the United States, an eighteenth- 
or even nineteenth-century idea; earlier American political theorists, who 
acknowledged majority rule as a technique of government, dreaded it as a 
dcegma, because it was big with possibilities of tyranny). The fourth idea 
is that the singly valid guide of the individual or the collectivity in forming 
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opinions is scientific method. “The method of the democratic tradition,” 
wrote Hans Meyerhoff in American Perspective, “consists essentially in 
recognizing the rational criteria of argument and proof derived from the 
natural sciences as the only authority for judging the validity of a social 
theory.” Mr. Blanshard, of course, achieves no such clarity of theory; but 
this is indubitably the theory. When he touches on the problem of law, 
for instance, it is clear that his jurisprudence, in so far as he has one, 
admits no reference to absolute standards deriving from metaphysics and 
moral philosophy; such standards are “unscientific.” The single reference 
is to the majority state of mind or emotional attitude, as influenced by 
“scientific” considerations (e.g., fear of overpopulation, created by statistics, 
legitimizes birth-control laws). In the end, the “free” man submits only 
to himself, and obeys only those laws which he himself has shared in making. 
All authority is simply power (Mr. Blanshard’s equation of the concepts 
is complete); and all law is simply sociological dictate that the majority 
is at the moment prepared to enforce. The secular mystique of “freedom” 
which seems to inspire the whole theory has at its heart an ideology 


of force." 


On this naturalistic theory of religion and society Mr. Blanshard 
bases his indictment of the Catholic Church. He is, to give him a 
name, a social monist, who wears his monism with the twentieth- 
century difference. It is not so much a monism of the political 
order (raising the problem of order before such thinkers only draws 
a blank stare), as a monism of the political process. Mr. Blanshard’s 
idol is not so much the democratic state as the democratic process. 
But in his worship of this idol he is a thoroughgoing monolatrist 


(‘Paul Blanshard,” pp. 218-220). 

''This is the great Blanshardian irony, that by enthroning the principle of the primacy 
of the political he destroys the very “freedom” in whose name the principle has been 
enthroned. “. . . and around its throne only slaves can gather to do homage, not free 
men” (“Paul Blanshard,” p. 223). 





A distinguished critic analyzes 
two Dantean cantos and traces in 
them anticipating pictures and 
analogies of our own Rationalism 
and the atomization of our con- 
cept of the human. 


TWO ACTS FROM 
DANTES DRAMA OF THE MIND 


FRANCIS FERGUSSON 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE FOLLOWING OBSERVATIONS on Cantos 15 and 16 of Dante’s Purgatory 
are part of a series of studies of that poem which I am now completing. In 
these studies | attempt to trace the spiritual growth of Dante the Pilgrim, 
for that, I believe, is the thread which ties the whole elaborate composition 
together. Dante the Pilgrim, the protagonist of the poem, is to be dis- 
tinguished from Dante the Author, for the Pilgrim sees everything freshly, 
for the first time, learning and changing as he goes; while the Author in 
some sense knows the whole journey in advance. Thus the Pilgrim plays a 
role in Dante’s poem very like that of one of Henry James’s “central intelli- 
gences” in one of his novels: he serves to objectify or “dramatize” the 
subject of the work, and his action is the clue both to the matter (or mean- 
ing), and to the form, of the whole poem. 

In the Cantos considered here, we see the Pilgrim after he has been 
climbing all day under Virgil’s guidance, by moral effort and literal obedi- 
ence, but without much freedom or understanding. At this moment he 
begins to understand, as distinguished from merely obeying his guide; he is 
full of questions about the nature of spiritual growth, and Virgil responds 
with his great discourses on ethics and psychology, the wisdom of natural 
reason, the lumen naturale. Cantos 15 through 18 are sometimes called the 
doctrinal cantos, because it is here that Dante’s abstract moral schemes, 
which he used in constructing the Mount of Purgatory, may be studied. 
But what I wish to consider is the Pilgrim’s ever-changing effort to under- 
stand his own experience and perception of moral growth: what might be 
called the drama of the awakened mind. 
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Canto XV: Tue Licut or Tue Mino 


THE POETIC-DRAMATIC UNITY of Canto XV is very striking on a first 
reading. The basic imagery is that of light; and the Pilgrim’s 
motive (moto spiritale), which ends in partial failure as the Canto 
ends, is to take in an illumination which is too great for him at this 
point in his development. 

The excess of light and the effort to deal with it are sharply 





presented in the opening sequence, as the travelers come around the 


* 
| a flank of the Mountain and meet the late level beams of the sun 
(line 7): 
E i raggi ne ferian per mezzo il naso, 
perché per noi girato era si il monte, 
che gia dritti andavamo in ver l’oceaso, 
quand io senti’ a me gravar la fronte 
allo splendore assal pitt che di prima, 
e stupor m'eran le cose non conte: 
ond’ io levai le mani in ver la cima 
' delle mie ciglia, e fecemi il solecchio, 
; che del soperchio visibile lima. 
’ : (On the bridge of the nose the rays struck us now, 


for we had circled the mountain, and our way 


ie NARBA ee 


was leading straight toward where the sun goes down, 
when [| felt upon my brow the sudden weight, 
far greater than before, of light shining, 
and, like stupor, things I do not relate. 
Wherefore | lifted my hands upward, trying 
above my eyes to make me that sun-shade 
with which one rubs away excessive brightness. ) 
The glare of the sun is associated with the brilliance of the angel of 
the stair, and both (in lines 16-21) with the blank (mathematical) 
clarity of the formula for reflected light: the angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of reflection. Virgil explains that his pupil is 
not yet used to the light of truth. 

The chief intellectual content of the Canto is of course Virgil’s 
“light”: his resumption and development of the insights in Cantos 
NHL and XIV. His discourse extends from lines 46 to 81, and I 
shall discuss it below. As the Pilgrim continues his climb after 


that, he gets his final illumination, this time in the form of visions 
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like day-dreams of extraordinary force and brilliance: the Virgin 
Mary, Pisistratus, and St. Stephen, in the very act of charity which 
places the condition of anger (which will follow) in the proper per- 
spective. These visions are so powerful that they remind one of 
the nocturnal dreams of Canto IX, and the Pilgrim “wakes” from 
them in a similar way, noticing the contrast between their truth and 
the facts of his immediate situation which the physical eye can 
record. But at this point he comes closer to being able to accept 
these varied modes of perception or understanding; and he calls 
his visions of historic and mythic figures, i miei non falsi errori, 
“my not-false errors.” Just before the Canto ends with the dark 
smoke of anger looming ahead, Virgil makes some very suggestive 
references to the difference between insight and physical vision 
(lines 127-136). 

I hope these observations will suggest the singular coherence of 
this Canto, in which physical light of various kinds, and intellectual 
light of various kinds, are all used to point, by analogy, to a certain 
moment in the growth of the soul, that moment in which the good 
of the intellect—its power to guide and free the soul—is first blind- 
ingly felt. I now wish to discuss Virgil’s discourse, not so much its 
ideas, as its function in the developing form of the whole poem; 
for it is the basis of the drama to follow. 

As soon as the Pilgrim has partially recovered from the sun in 
his eyes, and the brilliance of the angel of the stair, he tries to deal 
with one of the insights he received in the last Canto, Guido’s dis- 


tinction between goods which can be shared and goods which cannot. 
He asks Virgil what Guido could have meant, and Virgil replies as 


follows (1.49): 


Perché s’appuntan li vostri disiri 
dove per compagnia parte si scema, 
invidia move il mantaco ai sospiri. 
Ma se l’amor della spera suprema 
torcesse in suo il desiderio vostro, 
non vi sarebbe al petto quella tema: 
ché per quanti si dice pil li nostro, 
tanto possiede pi di ben ciascuno, 
e pit di caritate arde in quel chiostro. 
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(Because the focus of your sharp desires 
is where each sharer lessens each one’s share, 
envy impels the bellows of your sighs. 

But if that love, the love of the highest sphere, 
twisted upward the longings which are yours, 
you would not have within your heart such fear: 

For the more there are who say ‘ours,’ 
the more of good each one of them possesses, 
and the more charity in that cloister glows. ) 


The distinction between material goods which cannot be shared, and 
spiritual goods which can, is to be found in Plato, notably in the 
Symposium, where there is a hierarchy of loves, from the love of a 
particular object at the bottom of the scale, to a freed and sharable 
love like Diotima’s, for “The Good” or “The Beautiful,” at the top. 
Dante might have read about this in Boethius. It is also to be found 
in Aristotle, notably in his hierarchy of Friendships in Books VIII 
and IX of the Nicomachean Ethics, or in his account of life in the 
service of the intellect, in Book X. As pagan sage and master of 
Natural Reason, Virgil can see and expound this fundamental point. 
We can even see it in our time, for it is obvious that the more there 
are who love a beefsteak, the less of it any of them can enjoy; while 
the more there are who love a symphony, the greater the enjoyment 
of each, as the delighted understanding of the work spreads from the 
composer, to the conductor, to the strings and woodwinds and other 
performers, and thence to the audience. 

But though Virgil as master of Natural Reason has a right to this 
insight, he does not explain it to the Pilgrim in the moral, psycho- 
logical and esthetic analogies I used above. He talks about the 
“highest sphere,” referring to Aristotelian cosmology and theology, 
and to the “theater” of the whole Mount of Purgatory, with the stars 
above. In Dante’s composition this visible scene of many storeys is 
of course contained within a Christian view; and Virgil knows that 
formally, knows that his charge will eventually climb higher than 
he can see or follow. Thus his words at this point imply more than 
he says, or can say. 

It is all too much for the Pilgrim, who nevertheless asks for more. 
He is still not used to the light of truth, still gets darkness from true 
light because of his focus on the earthly or material, as Virgil tells 
him (ll. 64-66) ; and continues: 
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Quello infinito ed ineffabil bene 
che é lassi, cosi corre ad amore, 
come a lucido corpo raggio viene. 
Tanto si da, quanto trova d’ardore, 
si che quantunque carita si estende, 
cresce sopr’essa l’eterno valore; 
e quanta gente piu lassi: s’intende, 
pia v’é da bene amare, e piii vi s’ama, 
e come specchio l’uno all’altro rende. 


(That infinite and ineffable good 
which is above us, ever runs to love, 
as a ray of light to a bright body would. 
As much as it finds, it gives, of ardent love; 
And so, as far as charity may extend, 
increase comes, from the timeless power above; 
and the more high people there, who comprehend, 
the more to love well, and the more love given, 
As mirrors render back what mirrors send.) 


The imagery of reflected warmth and light is here very evidently 
akin to the vastly expanded symbolism of light throughout the 
Paradiso. And Dante uses very resonant rhymes here, as he does, 
for example, in Canto XII of the Paradiso (ll. 1 ff.) to give us the 


pleasure of musical harmony, to reinforce the echoing meanings 
with echoing sounds, and, with both, to deepen the effects of the 
visual imagery. Consider, for instance, in the first passage, the 
rhymes vostro, nostro, chiostro, and in the second, amore, ardore, 
valore. Dante certainly intended this moment, when the light of 
the mind first breaks upon us, as an intimation of beatitude. Virgil, 
watching the Pilgrim’s excited bewilderment, knows this; and knows 
also that it is not beatitude, for in the next tercet (1.76-78) he refers 
his charge, for the final light, to Beatrice, in one of his few uses 
of her name. 

As for the Pilgrim, he does not have time to say that Virgil’s last 
words are enough, for the different light of his dream of gentleness 
bursts upon him, and he is still out of his depth when the Canto ends. 

This Canto shimmers with insights into the nature of spiritual 
growth, but they are all conveyed in images ultimately based upon 
the visible “theater” of the purgatorial climb, and not in abstract 
concepts. Perhaps one could say that it is metaphysical poetry, and 
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not “metaphysics” discursively presented. It affects the Pilgrim 
(and supposedly the reader) as too illuminating; yet on the other 
hand, the rational waking mind, out of its depth, is unsatisfied. It 
presents the basic situation of the Pilgrim newly capable of under- 
standing, but before he has labored to make a reasoned and logically 
coherent system of ethics and politics. The struggle to satisfy the 
mind in that more rational way constitutes the drama of the next 
Cantos, ending with the intuitive perception of “love” in Canto 
XVIII. The approach of smoke announces the first act of that 
drama, an agon in darkness which follows the prologue in excessive 


light. 


Canto XVI: REASON In DARKNESS 


According to the literal story of the climb, the Pilgrim reaches 
the realm of the repentant angry when he is overwhelmed by his 
visions of gentleness, near the end of Canto XV. But the more 
important change occurs with the beginning of Canto XVI, when he 
and Virgil enter the thick smoke which suggests the condition of 
anger itself, as the repentant must re-suffer it. As usual, the 
Pilgrim and his guide must in some sense share the state of the 
repenting spirits in order to get ahead with their own journey; and 
their progress through the smoke reveals the nature of the slow 
purgation which is accomplished here, and also “places” this mode 
cf the soul’s life in the wider perspective of the whole journey. 

Thus Canto XVI is an act in the Pilgrim’s drama of psychic 
growth; it shows a new use of the mind. Canto XV, when he was 
free to move upward, was all a glare of light; Canto XVI, when he 
must struggle with an impediment in his way, is all close darkness. 
Dante here uses sensuous imagery to indicate that the life of the 
psyche is concentrated in one of its faculties. The principle govern- 
ing this use of imagery is well put in one of his author’s interpola- 
tions, Canto IV, lines 1 ff.: 


Quando per dilettanze ovver per doglie, 
che alcun virti: nostra comprenda., 
l'anima bene ad essa si raccoglie, 

par che a nulla potenza pili intenda; 

e questo é contra quello error, che crede 
che un’ anima sopr’altra in noi s’accenda. 
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E peré, quando s’ode cosa o vede 
che tenga forte a sé l’anima volta, 
vassene il tempo, e l'uom non se n’avvede: 
ch’altra potenza é quella che l’ascolta, 
ed altra quella che ha l’anima intera; 
questa é quasi legata, e quella é sciolta. 


(Whenever, through enjoyment or through pain 
which some one of our faculties receives, 
on it alone the whole soul concentrates, 

its other powers, it seems, it does not heed: 
And this is contrary to that view, which errs, 
that soul on soul, in us, may come to be. 

And therefore, when some thing is seen or heard 
which strongly bends the soul to it, to fix it, 
the time goes by, not seen by us, or heard: 

for it is one power in us which thus listens, 
another that which the whole soul possesses: 
the first is bound, the latter uncommitted.) 


In Canto XVI, the black-dark smoke suggests the confinement, or 
binding, of the soul; while the touch and the words of Virgil, and 
the voices singing the Agnus Dei, suggest the potentialities which 


the soul still has for freedom and the use of all its faculties. 

The one faculty which the Pilgrim does use here is discursive 
reason, the word of the logical mind. He clings to Virgil (who 
always has reason), and listens to his admonitions, until he hears 
Marco Lombardo, who in his turn presents him with a reasoned 
discourse which ultimately frees him from the confining smoke. 
The action of the Canto is thus a struggle of the reason, without the 
aid of the other faculties, for freedom: “reason in darkness.” 

The smoke, or darkness, is appropriate both for the resuffered 
passion of anger, and for this moment in the Pilgrim’s progress. 
We saw how in Canto XV the Pilgrim received more illumination 
than he could use; now he is like a Sophomore who has read too 
much, and is stumped and thwarted by the contradiction between the 
ideal potentialities of the life of the mind and its dark and irritating 
actuality. Aristotle remarked that anger is the passion which is 
closest to reason, and anyone who has been angry will remember 
the sense of congested rationality, as though one had all the right 
reasons inside, which goes with that condition. Dante and Marco 
Lombardo treat each other with respect, and share a kind of noble 
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grief which transcends anger; yet even as their reasoning leads 
toward freedom ahead, we are continually reminded of the anger 
which confines them. There is the irritation of the smoke itself; the 
annoyance of trying to talk to one who is invisible; the ineptitude 
of the Pilgrim’s questions, and Marco’s brusqueness thereat. 

In this act of the mind’s drama, Marco Lombardo replaces Virgil 
as guide or raisonneur. 1 suppose Dante had many converging 
reasons for using Marco. He was a Venetian courtier noted for his 
honor, liberality and learning. He must have struggled nobly with 
the irrational darkness of Italian politics, and lost his temper, as 
Dante himself did. After the brilliant metaphysical poetry of Canto 
XV, Marco reminds us sharply of the difference between the ideal 
potentialities of the soul, for light and harmony, and its actual 
savage and myopic divisions, as Dante knew them in his own time 
and place. On the other hand, the noble Marco can remind us that 
though anger is an evil, there are things in human life and society 
beyond the individual’s control, at which it is necessary to be angry 

and that passion was apparently very congenial to Dante anyway. 

Mareo announces himself, through the thick darkness, with an 
abrupt question (line 25) which shows that he has overheard the 
Pilgrim and Virgil: 

Or tu chi se’, che il nostro fummo fendi, 


e di noi parli pur come se tue 


partissi ancor lo tempo per calendi? 
(Now who are you, who come cleaving our smoke 
and speaking of us just as though, for you, 
time were still measured as the calends go? ) 
He knows that the Pilgrim is not in his timeless world beyond the 
grave, but alive in the first life, and hence subject to time. The 
Pilgrim’s mortality is associated with the body in his reply: 
5 d . 
Con quella fascia 
che la morte dissolve men vo suso 


(with those wrappings 
which death dissolves, I take my upward way) 


But then the wrappings of the flesh are associated with his “enclos- 


ure” in God’s grace (line 40): 
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e, se Dio m’ha in sua grazia richiuso 
(and, if God has in his grace enwrapped me) 


The effect of these modulations is to extend the meanings of the 
dark smoke (which is the scene of the drama) to earthly life, in 
time and the flesh; and yet to remind us of the grace which promises 
escape. Similarly, Marco identifies himself laconically (ll. 46-48) 


and as though impatiently, as one who alone aims at the good on 
the dark earth; and then adds as an afterthought, “I pray you, pray 
for me, when you shall be on high” (ll. 50-51). Thus we are made 
to feel that Marco and the Pilgrim are offended not only by the 
smoke which blinds them here, but by the darkness of Italy which 
they both remember. 

In this situation, and this setting of many meanings, the Pilgrim 
asks the question which provokes Marco’s discourse: granted the 
light he saw before the smoke came, and granted the actual darkness 
here and on earth, who is to blame: man, here below, or the 
“heavens”? It is an either-or question, based not upon perception 
but upon the discursive reason’s demand for univocal concepts and 
logical concatenation. The Pilgrim is caught in the paradox of 
moral freedom and responsibility, one of the classic traps of the 
reason: he wants man to be either free and responsible, or deter- 
mined, like the physical world, by the movements of the stars. The 
question itself betrays the Pilgrim’s lack of perception, as Marco 
says at once, with a sigh of impatience: 

“Frate, 
lo mondo é cieco, e tu vien ben da lui” 


(Brother, 
the world is blind, and surely you come from it”) 


Marco then (ll. 67-84) gives with great elegance the classic account 
of the relations between moral freedom, the appetite for the Good 
native to man, and the compulsions of the physical world. I do 
not attempt to paraphrase this discourse, but I commend it to the 
reader, together with the illuminating notes in the Temple Classics 
Edition. hada 

What I do wish to point out is the nature of Marco’s reply. It is, 
I think, a piece of dialectic akin to Plato’s—that is, he proceeds to 
solve the paradox, not by logic, not in its own terms, but by making 
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distinctions and seeking a more exact account of the actual process 
of human choice, the pursuit of good and the avoidance of evil. The 
effect is to lead us from the univocal concepts which the Pilgrim 
somewhat arrogantly demands, to a new perception; from the dis- 
cursive or scientific reason (episteme) to the nous of Aristotle, which 
Mr. Philip Wheelwright translates as “apperceptive intelligence.” 
When he has reached that point, Marco can offer (Il. 83-94) his 
beautiful image of the simple soul, before the confusions of the 
world divide it, as a joyful but heedless child. I have already 
quoted the first tercet of this passage in connection with the Anti- 
purgatorio, for I believe it throws some light on the Pilgrim’s 
obedient but unregenerate state in that realm. In this context, it has 
some of the illuminating and nostalgic quality of memory. For 
where we are now the soul is not thus whole and innocent, but 


divided, between 


. .. the imperatives of ‘is and seems’ 
and may and may not, desire and control 


as Mr. T. S. Eliot puts it in his (rather Pascalian) Animula. 

The memory of that innocence, that wholeness of soul which 
precedes the first sharp sense of good and evil, suggests, however 
faintly, the possibility of another innocence and wholeness beyond 
this darkness. Pointing ahead, it leads Marco to the next part of 
his discourse, which has to do with the splits, the double doubts, 
and the totalitarian or absolute demands which divide human society, 
much as we have just seen the individual soul trapped by its worship 
of the one faculty of discursive reason, and so divided. 

The simple soul, before the world and its own reason divide it, 
responds wholly to any good thing, however trifling or even illusory, 
which means that, without guidance, it may lose its way: 


Onde convenne legge per fren porre; 
convenne rege aver, che discernesse 
della vera cittade almen la torre. 


(Wherefore laws must be placed as reins to keep it; 
rulers there must be, able to discern 
the towers, at least, of the true city.) 
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The rulers of the human race, according to Marco, have the power 
and obligation to lead the souls in their charge. They are respon- 
sible for education in the widest and deepest sense. In this Marco 
agrees with Plato and Aristotle, both of whom founded their politics 
upon the appropriate sensuous, emotional, moral and intellectual 
training to be administered by the rulers of society and of the state. 
This view of the relations between ethics, education and the state, 
with its corollary that the rulers are responsible for “the good life,” 
survived into the late Renaissance, as one may clearly see by com- 
paring James I’s Basilicon Doron with Shakespeare’s Measure for 
Measure. 

But in fact our rulers do not see the towers of the true city, and 
lead us toward them; and their evil rule, says Marco (Il. 103-104), 
is the reason for the world’s actual badness, and not the corruption 
of human nature. Marco proceeds to describe the failure of the 
rulers, both ecclesiastical and political, by means of a traditional 
figure and several very sharp metaphors. 

The first of these (a traditional figure) refers to the Thomistic 
interpretation of Leviticus xi, 4: “Nevertheless these shall ye not 


eat of them that chew the cud, or of them that divide the hoof”: 
il pastor che precede 


ruminar pud, ma non ha l’unghie fesse, 
(The shepherd who goes before 
may chew the cud, but has not divided hooves) 


Chewing the cud is supposed to mean understanding Scripture; 
having the hoof divided, the power to distinguish between various 
directions of the spirit. Marco means that the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, though they may understand the Bible, cannot make the neces- 
sary distinctions, especially that between secular authority, based on 
Natural Reason, and ecclesiastical authority, based on traditional 
interpretation of Scripture. His use of the arbitrary sign-language 
of scriptural interpretation at this point probably reflects his 
impatience both with the Pilgrim and with the ecclesiastics he is 
thinking about. But he immediately proceeds to clarify his meaning 
in two powerful metaphors. The “sun”—natural reason—which 
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‘ 


ought to light the way of the world, and the “sun” of religion which 
ought to light the way to God, have put each other out (Il. 106-109) ; 
and the sword of temporal rule has been joined to the crook of 
spiritual rule; the monstrous combination must perforce go badly. 
He then gives a passionate description of the condition of Lombardy, 
so dark and divided that only the wicked are safe there, except for 


one good old man; and then: 


Di’ oggimai che la Chiesa de Roma, 
per confondere in sé due reggimenti, 


cade nel fango, e sé brutta e la soma. 


( Declare henceforward that the Church of Rome, 
by mixing in herself two powers of rule, 
falls in the filth, is stained and stains her load.) 


To understand Dante’s own matured view of the relations between 
Church and State it is necessary to study his De Monarchia. What 
Marco says here does not literally contradict the doctrine of De 
Monarchia, with its anti-totalitarian insistence upon the authority, 
in its own realm, of Natural Reason, and its insistence upon the 
practical and theoretical necessity for separating Church and State. 
But Marco’s remarks are brief, partial, and somewhat enigmatic. 
He himself is still resuffering his own dark anger, the result of his 
experience on earth; and he is addressing the Pilgrim who, at this 
moment, cannot cope with the whole problem, but only with that 
part of it which concerns the role of Natural Reason. The theme of 
secular and religious authority and guidance was adumbrated in 
the prophetic dream of Canto IX; it is resumed here in the context 
of the mind’s drama. It will be approached historically during the 
Third Day, and in the symbolic pageants of the Paradiso Terrestre. 
In short, we must remember that Marco’s reasoning is addressed to 
the Pilgrim at a very specific point in his ascent; and its effect is 
simply to restore to the Pilgrim the use of the Natural Reason. As 
Marco concludes, the lumen naturale of the real world, the world 
beyond the smoke, begins to shine through. When the travelers 
reach it, leaving the smoke behind, Virgil with his pagan wisdom 
can take charge once more. 

At this point I hope the reader will pause to consider the complex 
unity of Canto XVI as a whole. The Pilgrim (whose consciousness 
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is our guide) is in close darkness, but trying to release himself from 
it by means of the one faculty he can use, the discursive reason. 
The paradoxes of the discursive reason, in its effort to grasp human 
life univocally, have the same effect as the smoke: they bind the 
soul to “one of its faculties,” and so divide it. This condition is 
first felt in the individual soul, which cannot comprehend its freedom 
and responsibility univocally, and then in society, whose rulers, 
greedy for material things, and thinking in absolute either-or terms, 
darken and divide society. By rehearsing all this we resuffer the 
frustrations of anger; but we do so, not as the end of our effort, 
but as a means of going farther; for Marco, in the very act of 
presenting the tragedy, leads us to other uses of the mind and other 
directions of the spirit. When the Pilgrim has been through this 
process, the situation is seen in a new way (literally a “new light’) 
and the Canto ends. The Canto is thus a little drama with a begin- 
ning, middle and end; an act in the Pilgrim’s drama of spiritual 
growth. It has the “form of moral growth” which I have discussed 
elsewhere. That is, the Pilgrim is following the sequence poiema— 
pathema—mathema, but his “poiema”—what he tries to do here—is 
essentially intellectual. For this reason, neither the “suffering” 
(pathema) nor the “knowledge” (mathema) is much developed; 
they will be in the next Canto. The “doing” part of the learning 
process, on the other hand—the mental effort of the Pilgrim—is 
developed as an Agon, or struggle, of several kinds. In the fore- 
ground is Marco’s dialectic; in the background the relentless col- 
lisions of the ruling powers of Italy. As the new light dawns these 
struggles are transcended, and the Pilgrim is made ready to suffer 
the wider insights which Virgil has to offer in Canto XVII. 

The basic situation of Canto XVI—the human struggle, with the 
divisive arms of the discursive reason, in thick darkness—is, I think, 
very familiar to us in the modern world. It has been expounded by 
thinkers of various persuasions, traced in the atomization of our 
conception of the human; in the dissolution of our traditional culture 
and education; in the anarchy of our societies and the growing 
relentlessness of our wars. We live in a hell of mutually exclusive 
rationalizations. And I believe that Canto XVI, if carefully read, 
can help one to understand this plight. 

I suppose it was in the seventeenth century, the heroic age of the 
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Enlightenment, that the Reason of Plato and Aristotle, the lumen 
naturale of the Middle Ages, were finally lost, and replaced by 
la raison, “reason” limited to the myopic rigors of geometry. In 
the two Cantos we have been considering, XV and XVI, Dante was 
apparently picturing a mode of the spirit’s life closely analogous to 
that of the Neoclassic, or Rationalistic, or Baroque Seventeenth 
Century. His use of sharp chiaroscuro, the blaze of light in Canto 
XV, the blackness of Canto XVI, “feels like” a great deal of Baroque 
painting. And it expresses a similar rationalized, over-simplified 
and sensational split in the soul and the soul’s understanding. 
Sometimes this split appears to be between earth and heaven: the 
Baroque saints, impotently writhing upward, show it that way, and 
Dante, as we have seen, presents the first glare of the mind’s light 
as a premonition of heaven, and the ensuing darkness of earth as 
buio d inferno, “darkness of hell”—as though the intermediate 
realms of the natural world and of purgatory did not exist. Some- 
times, as in Racine, the split is supposed to be between “reason” and 
passion, and this formulation is close to the Pilgrim’s, when he first 
questions Marco. Pascal is the great master of this split, and it 
would be interesting to compare his passionate and reasoned struggle 
with the darkness of his times with Dante’s drama-of-the-mind in 
this sequence. But such analogies as these would lead us too far 
afield, and I mention them here merely as suggestions for the reader 
of good will to mull over. 

These analogies, moreover, since they are analogies and not 
identities, must be handled with care. Other parts of the Purgatorio 
are also analogous to certain phases of the Rationalistic experience, 
as I shall point out elsewhere. And, most important, Dante presents 
the plight of his Pilgrim here, not @ la Racine or Pascal, as the 
ultimate reality of the human situation, but as one phase in the soul’s 
growth. He shows the splits of the growing soul with incomparable 
depth, but in doing so he does not lose his sanity, his wider perspec- 
tive. And in the next Canto he will show human life in another light 
altogether: the umen naturale as it returns to the Pilgrim when he is 
purged of anger, and freed from the absolutism of the discursive 


reason. 





A sense of wit and humor develops 
in a society to the degree that 
its members are simultaneously 
conscious of being each a unique 
individual and of being all in 
common subjection to unalterable 


laws. 


NOTES ON THE COMIC 


W. H. AUDEN 


General Definition of the Comic 
A CONTRADICTION IN THE RELATION of the individual or personal 


to the universal or impersonal which does not involve the spectator 


in suffering or pity. 
* 

When we consider the history of epic or tragic or lyric art, we 
see change but no progress; Paradise Lost is different from The Iliad 
but no better. When, however, we consider comic art, it seems to 
us that the progress has been immense. The jokes in ancient litera- 
ture seem singularly unfunny and there is hardly a line written be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century which, on reading, can 


make us laugh out loud. 
* 


A sense of wit and humor develops in a society to the degree that 
its members are simultaneously conscious of being each a unique 
individual and of being all in common subjection to unalterable laws. 

Among primitive peoples the sense of individuality is weak, and 
is only aroused by exceptional suffering; they only perceive a con- 
tradiction between the individual and the universal when it is a tragic 
contradiction—(any comic contradiction which they do perceive is of 


the most obvious kind). 
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In our own society, those individuals, like gamblers and dabblers 
in spiritualism, who believe in chance or magic, not in impersonal 


law, are usually humorless. 


The Hierarchy of Universals 
Every man as a person, a unique singular, is related to a variety 

of universals. 

1) As a being formed out of matter to the laws of physics and 
chemistry. 

2) Asa living being, to the needs common to all organic life, hunger, 
reproduction, ete. 

3) Asa rational being to the laws of logic. 

4) As a social and historical being to the laws of his city, i.e., the 
conception of the order of moral goods held by his community. 

5) As a spiritual being to the absolute good, the real and eternal 
hierarchy of values to which the laws of his city are at most an 


approximation, 


Of these, 


1) is the realm of pure necessity. Disobedience is impossible. No 


man can add a cubit to his stature or fly out of the window. 
However, because he can become conscious of these laws, he 
can make use of them to his advantage. He can make growth- 
inducing hormones and aeroplanes. 

is a realm of necessity which cannot be disobeyed but can be 
modified, i.e., the necessary need is always experienced by man 
as a historically conditioned desire. His hunger, his need for x 
calories is experienced as a desire for this or that kind of food. 
is also a realm of necessity, in the sense that, once the data are 
present in consciousness, man’s reason necessarily draws the 
conclusions. Disobedience, however, is possible because man 
is free to refuse to admit these data to consciousness. 

is largely a realm of freedom in that obedience or disobedience 
is a matter of individual choice. The element of necessity which 
remains is the passion of fear or desire for social approval 
which the city is able to arouse in the individual in favor of 


obedience. 
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5) is entirely free. The choice of obedience or disobedience is a 
purely personal act. 


Some types of Comic Contradiction 
1) The operation of physical laws upon inorganic objects asso- 
ciated with a person in such a way that it is they who appear 
to be acting from personal volition and he who is or appears 
to be the helpless thing. 

Examples 

A man is walking in a storm protected by his umbrella when a 
sudden gust of wind blows it inside out. This is comic for two 
reasons: 

a) an umbrella is itself a mechanism designed by man to function 

in a particular manner. Its existence and its effectiveness as a 
protection depend upon man’s understanding of physical laws. 
An umbrella turning inside out is funnier than a hat blowing 
off because an umbrella is made to be opened, to change its shape 
when its owner wills. It now continues to change its shape, in 
obedience to the same laws, but against his will. 
The activating agent, the wind, is invisible so that the cause 
of the umbrella turning inside out appears to lie in the umbrella 
itself. It is not particularly funny if a tile falls and makes a 
hole in the umbrella, because the cause is visibly natural. 


When a film is run backwards, reversing the historical succession 
of events, the flow of volition is likewise reversed and proceeds from 
the object toward the subject. What was originally the action of a 
man taking off his coat becomes the action of a coat putting itself on 
its man. 

The same contradiction is the basis of most of the comic effects 
of the clown. In appearance he is the clumsy one whom inanimate 


objects conspire against to torment; this in itself is funny to watch, 
hut our profounder amusement is derived from our consciousness 
that it is only an appearance, that, in reality, the accuracy of the 
objects in tripping him up or hitting him on the head is caused 


by the clown’s own skill. 
2) A clash between the laws of the inorganic which have no telos 


and the laws of the organic which do. 
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Example 

A man walking down the street, with his mind concentrated on the 
purpose of his journey, fails to notice a banana skin, slips and falls 
down. Under the obsession of his goal, he ignores his subjection to 
the law of gravity. 

The goal need not necessarily be a unique and personal one; he 
may simply be looking for a public lavatory. All that matters is that 
he should be ignoring the present for the sake of the future. 

A child learning to walk, or a grown man picking his way care- 
fully over the icy surface, are not funny if they fall down, because 
they are conscious of the present. 

* 
Comic situations in the relationships between sexes 

Sex is a sphere peculiarly rich in comic possibilities precisely 
because of its sacred nature, its size as a social fact, and the intense 
personal relationship it involves. A special comic possibility in the 
sex relation comes from the contradiction between man as a natural 
creature and man as a historical person. 

As a natural creature man is born either male or female and 
endowed with an impersonal tendency to reproduce his kind by 
mating with any member of the opposite sex who is neither imma- 
ture nor senile. (“‘Male and female created he them. . . . Be fruitful 
and multiply.”) In this tendency the relation between a given male 
and a given female is subordinated to its general reproductive func- 
tion. 

As a historical person, every man and woman is a unique indi- 
vidual capable of entering into a unique relation of love with another 
person. As a person, the relationship takes psychological precedence 
over any function it may also have (“It is not good for man to be 
alone’). 

The ideal of marriage is a relationship in which both these ele- 
ments are synthesized; husband and wife are simultaneously involved 
in relations of physical love and the love of personal friendship. 

This synthesis might be easier to achieve, if the two elements 
remained distinct, if the physical, that is, remained as impersonal 
as it is among animals, and the personal relation was completely 
unerotic. In fact, however, the physical is always a natural and gen- 
eral principle modified by social and personal history—such as a 
preference for pretty blond ladies under forty. 
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Sex on the level of nature is impersonal in that it lacks all con- 
sideration for the person who belongs to our type, but personal in 
that our type is our personal and free taste and election, not a blind 


need. 
This contradiction is fertile ground for self-deception. It allows us 


to persuade ourselves that we value the person of another, when in 
fact we only value her or him as a sexual object and it allows us to 
endow her or him with an imaginary personality which has little 
or no relation to the real one. 

For each an imagined image brings 


And finds a real image there. 


—W. B. Yeats 


Comic Travesties 
I. Twelfth Night 


The pattern of relationships is as follows: 

1) Viola (Caesario) is wholly in the truth. She knows who she is, 
she knows that the Duke is a man, that she feels a personal love for 
him and her passionate image of him corresponds to the reality. 

2) The Duke is in the truth in one thing; he knows that he feels 
a personal love for Caesario (Viola). This is made easier for him 
by her boy-like appearance—did she look like a grown-up man, she 
would fall into a class, the class of potential rivals in love. The fact 
that he feels personal affection for the illusory Caesario guarantees 
the authenticity of his love for the real Viola as a person, since it 
cannot be an illusion provoked by sexual desire. 

His relation to Olivia, on the other hand, is erotic-fantastic in one 
of two ways and probably in both: either his image of her does not 
correspond to her real nature, or, if it does correspond, it is fantastic 
in relation to himself, i.e., the kind of wife he really desires is not 
what he imagines. The fact that, though she makes it clear that she 
does not desire him, he still continues to pursue her, and by devious 
strategies, demonstrates that he has no real respect for her as a person. 

3) Olivia has an erotic-fantastic image of Caesario (Viola). 
Since she is able to transfer her image successfully to Caesario’s 
double, Sebastian, and marry him, we must assume that her image 
was only accidentally fantastic, that the image of the kind of husband 
she desires is real in relation to herself and only fantastic because, 
as it happens, Caesario is not a man, but Viola in disguise. 
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4) The illusion of Antonio and Sebastian is not concerned with 
the erotic relationship but with the problem of body-soul identity. 
They make the assumption which is usually correct, that a face is 
the creation of its past, but are met by the exceptional case which 
proves that this assumption is not universally true. When Viola is 
dressed as a man, she and her brother appear to be identical twins, 
and the existence of identical twins proves that it is possible for two 
different pasts to produce almost the same face. 

It is essential to the play that Viola’s disguise be perfect. If she 
looks like a girl dressed up as a boy, if she shows the slightest hint of 
physical femininity, there will be a false suggestion of sexual per- 
versity about the feelings she arouses in the Duke and in Olivia, and 


Antonio will appear signally short-sighted. 


Il. Der Rosenkavalier and Charley's Aunt 


In Baron Lerchenau, the seduction of young chambermaids has 
become a habit, i.e., what was once a combination of desire and 
personal choice has now become an automatic reflex with little rela- 
tion to either. A costume suggests to him the magic word “chamber- 
maid” and the word issues the command, “Seduce her.” To make 
this clear, Octavian’s disguise in the third act should be patently 
absurd, so that only a man at the mercy of habit could fail to see 
through it. ‘ 

In Charley’s aunt, a different situation demands the same absurdity 
of disguise. The fortune-hunting uncle is not, like Baron Lerchenau, 
a slave of habit; he really does care about marrying a rich widow, 
hut this desire is so strong that it has the same effect—the words “rich 
widow” issue the command, “Marry her.” He has been told he is 
going to meet an old rich widow; he sees widow’s weeds and this 
is sufficient to set him in motion, though it is patent to any other 
eye that the widow is really a young undergraduate dressed up. 


The Comic Contradiction of the Lover vs. the Citizen 


Since the relation between the sexes has the reproductive function 
of producing more people, it not only concerns the man and woman 
themselves but society, so that it involves not only their physical 
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desires and their personal feelings for each other, but also their class 


feelings of social status and prestige. 
Don Pasquale 


A rich old man plans to marry a young girl against her will, for 
she is in love with a young man of her own age, and is foiled. 

For this to be comic, it is essential that Don Pasquale feel no 
real desire for Norina, that his motive be a social one, to be able to 
boast to the other old men that he can get a young wife when they 
cannot. He wants the prestige of parading her and of appearing still 
both attractive and passionate. If he really feels desire, then he 
really suffers and the situation is either tragic or satiric. 


Sam Weller and the Widows 


Here it is the woman who pursues and, again, not for reasons of 
love but for reasons of prestige. The widows who pursue Sam Weller 
do not desire him in particular, they merely want to be Mrs. X 
instead of Miss Y. 


a 


The Law of the City and the True Law 


Example Falstaff’s Honor speech (Henry IV. Act V, scene 5). 

If the warrior ethic of honor, courage and personal loyalty were 
the perfect expression of the moral law, as it was held to be in 
Homeric society, the speech would not be sympathetically comic, but 
a satirical device by which Falstaff was held up to ridicule as a 
coward. If, on the other hand, the warrior ethic were totally false, 
if there were not occasions when it was a true expression of moral 
duty, the speech would be, not comic, but a serious piece of pacifist 
propaganda. 

The speech has a sympathetically comic effect for two reasons, 
the circumstances under which it is uttered, and the character of the 
speaker. 

Were the situation one in which the whole united community 
seemed to be threatened, e.g., in the field of Agincourt, the speech 
would be out of place, but the circumstances are those of civil war, 
a struggle for power between the feudal nobility in which the claims 
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of both sides to be the legitimate rulers are pretty equal—Henry IV 
himself was once a rebel who deposed his king—a struggle in which 
their feudal dependents are compelled to take part and risk their 
lives without having a real stake in the outcome. Irrespective of the 
speaker, the speech is a comic criticism of the feudal ethic as typified 
by Hotspur. Courage is a personal virtue but its misapplication 
can be a social evil; unnecessary warfare creates the paradox that 
personal cowardice becomes a public virtue. 

That it should be Falstaff who utters the speech increases the comic 
effect. Falstaff has a fantastic conception of himself as a daredevil 
who robs purses and is a law unto himself, which, if it were real, 
would require exceptional physical courage. He tries to keep up this 
illusion but it is always breaking down because of his moral courage 
which keeps forcing him to admit that he is afraid. (In this he con- 
trasts with Pistol, who shares his illusion but does not admit that he 
is a coward.) Further, though he lacks physical courage, he exem- 
plifies the other side of the warrior ethic, personal loyalty, as con- 
trasted with Prince Hal’s Machiavellian manipulation of others. 

When Falstaff is rejected by the man to whom he has pledged 
his whole devotion, his death may truly be called a death for the 
sake of his wounded honor. 

* 


The Banal 


The human person is a unique singular, analogous to all other 
persons but identical with none. Banality is an illusion of identity, 
for, when people describe their experiences in clichés, it is impossible 
to distinguish the experience of one from the experience of another. 

The cliché-user is comic because the illusion of being identical 
with others is created by his personal act. He is the megalomaniac 
in reverse. Both have fantastic conceptions of themselves but, 
whereas the megalomaniac thinks of himself as being somebody 
else—Julius Caesar, Napoleon, Michael Angelo, etc.—the banal man 
thinks of himself as being everybody else, that is, nobody in par- 
ticular. 


The Comic and the Witty Contradiction 


The comic is an actual contradiction which is not intentionally 
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created by the person or persons involved in it. The witty contradic- 
tion is intentionally created by the wit (the clown is the wit of action) 
and may be imaginary. Thus one of the most fruitful devices of wit 
is the imaginary treatment of analogous situations as if they were 
identical. During a period of riots and social unrest when the mob 
had set fire to hayricks all over the country, Sidney Smith wrote to 
his friend Mrs. Meynell: 

What do you think of all these burnings? and have you heard of the new 
sort of burnings? Ladies’ maids have taken to set their mistresses on fire. 
Two dowagers were burned last week, and large rewards are offered! They 
are inventing little fire-engines for the toilet table, worked with lavender 


water. 


Metaphor (the relation by analogy) is pushed to the absurd point 
where it is made to appear as exact concrete description. A similar 
process is at work in Oscar Wilde’s epigram: 

Twenty years of romance make a woman look like a ruin; twenty years of 
marriage make her look like a public building. 


The term “ruin” is commonly used metaphorically, the term 
“public building” only concretely. The juxtaposition removes the 
metaphorical meanings of “ruin” and restores it to its exact descrip- 
tive meaning. 

* 
The Spoonerism and the Pun 
Spoonerism. 


Your tutor tells me that you have hissed all the mystery lectures and tasted 


nearly three worms. 


or, We will now sing Hymn 366. “Shoving leopard of my sheep.” 


Pun. 
When I am dead I hope it may be said: 
His sins were scarlet but his books were read. 
—HI.aire BeELLoc 


The origin of the comic effect is the same in both cases, namely 
that mere chance, a slip of the tongue, an accidental homophone, 
appears as providence and, instead of resulting in unintelligibility, 
makes unexpected sense. 

In the spoonerism, however, the meaning created is only meaning 
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in a formal syntactical sense; the sentence is made of real words and 
is grammatically correct, but otherwise nonsense, and it is important 
for the comic effect that the intended sentence shall not be immedi- 
ately obvious to the listener, but require thought to discover, while 
in the pun both meanings of the homophone are simultaneously 
present and both make equally good sense. 

The spoonerism is comic and should at least appear to be involun- 
tary; the pun is witty and should appear to be deliberate. 

* 


Literary Parody 


Example As we get older we do not get any younger. 
Seasons return, and to-day I am fifty-five, 
And this time last year I was fifty-four, 
And this time next year I shall be sixty-two. 
—Henry Reep (parodying T. S. Eliot) 


Just as a human face is an unique modification of the flesh 
common to all faces, created by the human spirit within, so the 
style of every poem is an unique modification of the language 
common to all poems, created by the special vision of the poet. 

The art of literary parody consists in dividing the substance from 
the spirit. It takes the style and even exaggerates its originality 
and it limits the subject matter to the area of concern most typical of 
the poet and in which he has displayed the deepest insights; but 
then it makes the statements in that style and on that subject as 
banal as possible. The comic effect lies in the contradiction that a 
highly original style and original attitude to life are employed to 
make statements that only require a banal style and a dull concern. 

* 
Flyting 

An exchange of insults between cab-drivers or in verse form 
between poets (e.g., the Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy) is comic 
because the insulting nature of what is said appears to indicate a 
passionate relation of hostility and aggression while the calculated 
skill of expression indicates that the protagonists are not thinking 
about each other but about the language and their pleasure in 
employing it skillfully. The relation between the two of them is 
impersonal for all that is needed is some stimulus to imagination 
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and any other person would do as well. A man who is really in a 
state of passionate hatred for another is speechless and can only 


express it by physical violence. 

All poetry is emotion recollected in tranquillity; in flyting, the 
emotion concerned is anger, and the association of anger with tran- 
quillity is a comic contradiction. 

* 


Satire 
The object of Satire 


The comic butt of satire is a person who, though in possession of 
moral faculties, transgresses the moral law beyond the normal call 
of temptation. 

Thus the lunatic cannot be an object for satire because he is not 
responsible for his actions, nor can the devilish be an object because, 
while responsible, he lacks the normal faculty of conscience. 

Any person who causes serious suffering to the innocent partakes 
of the devilish and is the object, not of satire, but of prophetic 
denunciation. For example, a black marketeer in sugar is satirizable 
because the existence of such a black market depends upon the greed 
of others and to do without sugar is not a serious suffering; a black 
marketeer in penicillin is not satirizable because those who need it 
are innocent and, if they cannot pay his prices, die. 

The mere fact of transgressing the moral law is not enough to 
make a person the object of satire, for all men do so, but the average 
man’s transgression is tempered by various considerations, con- 
science, prudence, reason, competing desires. Most men, for 
example, desire wealth and are sometimes unscrupulous in their 
means of obtaining it, but their desire is tempered by laziness. A 
miser is satirizable because his desire for money overrides all other 
desires, such as a desire for physical comfort or love for his family. 
The commonest object of satire is a monomaniac. 

* 
The Satirical Strategy 


There is not only a moral norm but also a normal way of trans- 
gressing it. At the moment of yielding to temptation, the normal 
human being has to exercise self-deception and rationalization, he 
requires the illusion of acting with a good conscience; after the 
immoral act, when desire is satisfied or absent, he realizes the nature 
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of his act and feels guilty. He who feels no guilt after transgressing 
the moral law is mad, and he who, at the moment he is transgressing 
it, is completely conscious of what he is doing is demonic. 
The two commonest satirical devices, therefore, are as follows: 
1) to present the object of satire as if he or she were mad, i.e., as 
unaware of the nature of his act. 


Now Night descending, the proud scene was o'er, 
But liv’d in Settle’s numbers, one day more. 
—Pore 


The writing of poetry which, even in the case of the worst poets, is 
a personal and voluntary act is presented as if it were as imper- 
sonal and necessary as the revolution of the earth, and the value of 
the poems produced which, even in a bad poet, varies, is presented 
as invariable and therefore subject to a quantitative measurement 
like dead matter. 

The satiric effect presupposes that we know that Settle in real 
life is not a certifiable lunatic for real lunacy overcomes a man 
against his will; Settle is, as it were, a self-made lunatic. 

2) To present the object of satire as if he or she were demonic, 
i.e., completely conscious, 


Although, dear Lord, I am a sinner, 
I have done no major crime; 
Now I'll come to Evening Service 
Whensoever I have time. 
So, Lord, reserve for me a crown, 
And do not let my shares go down. 
—Joun BeTJEMAN 


Again, the satiric effect depends upon our knowing that in real 
life the lady is not wicked, for if she really were as truthful with 
herself as she is presented, she could not go into a Christian church 
but would have to attend the Temple of Mammon, and become a 
formidable criminal. 

Satire flourishes in a homogeneous society with a common con- 
ception of the moral law, for satirist and audience must agree as 
to how normal people can be expected to behave, and in times of 
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relative stability and contentment, for satire cannot deal with serious 
evil and suffering. In an age like our own it cannot flourish except 
in private circles as an expression of private feuds; in public life, 
the serious evils are so importunate that satire seems trivial and 
the only suitable kind of attack prophetic denunciation. 


Il 
FALSTAFF 


or the comic presentation of the state of Grace. 


—Now, Hal, whai time of day is it, lad? 
—What a devil hast thou to do with the time of day. 
—Henry IV. Part 1. Act I. scene 2 


Not to know the time of day is to be governed, like animals and 
children, by the immediate mood of the self. To know the time of 
day, to structure the passage of time, is to submit the self to the 
ego which takes purposive decision with a view to attaining some 
future good; it signifies that a person is conscious of a vocation, of 
the kind of person he intends to become. This is equally true for 


the saint who intends to love God and his neighbor and for the 
worshipper of the Prince of this world whose goal is power and 
success. He who does not know the time of day is either the child 
who has not yet tasted of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
or one in a state of salvation whose sins have been forgiven. 

o* 


I prithee, sweet wag, shall there be gallows standing in England when thou 
art king? and resolution thus fubb’d as it is with the rusty curb of old 


father antic the law? 
—Act I. scene 2 


What? A young knave a begging? Is there not wars? Doth not the 


king lack subjects? Do not the rebels need soldiers? 
—Part II. Act II. scene 2 


Falstaff thinks of himself as Mr. Worldly Wiseman, learned in 
the smart ways of the big city. In reality he is, like Shallow and 
Silence, a country boy who can only conceive of the world as a 
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child conceives of it, as a place where all relations are personal. 
Toward the impersonal, law and politics, his attitude is one, not of 
rebellious hatred (the attitude of the criminal) but of incompre- 
hension—what is impersonal is dream-like and does not exist. 

* 


I have foresworn his company hourly any time this two and twenty years 
and yet I am bewitched by the rogue’s company. 
—Part I. Act II. scene 2 
The young prince hath misled me. I am the fellow with the great belly, 
and he my dog. 
—Part II. Act 1. scene 2 


I shall be sent for soon at night. 
—Part II. Act V. scene 4 


Falstaff thinks of the Prince as his ideal self, like himself, but 
young, not old, the future King of England not a bankrupt knight. 
What he never realizes is that Prince Hal, unlike himself, really is 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman who will attain success in this world because 
he will never let personal feeling for others interfere with his am- 
bition; others are to him only means to his end. Unwittingly Falstaff 
passes a final judgment on him. 

Thou art essentially mad, without seeming so. 


—Part I. Act II. scene 4 


* 


Falstaff fornicates promiscuously, lives at other people’s expense 
and tries to steal purses. In real life fornication and theft are sins 
because they involve selfishness and aggression, either hating our 
neighbor or treating him as a thing. 

In the comic mirror, however, where nobody is seen to suffer as a 
consequence, promiscuity becomes a symbol of loving all one’s neigh- 
bors as oneself, and debt and theft a symbol of our mutual inter- 
dependence—we are all members one of another. (Thus the 
Hostess may grumble at having to feed Falstaff at her own expense 
but she would never let him starve, and Doll Tearsheet is willing 
to give her professional services free.) Falstaff’s conduct is play, 
not reality, for he is without a trace of aggression. (His physical 
cowardice is a symbol for this.) On two occasions he acts with 
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apparent aggression, when he drives the drunken Pistol out of the 
inn and when he stabs the dead Hotspur. In the first case he is 
defending the women and displays no personal animus toward Pistol, 
who is his friend, and, in the second, stabbing a corpse is only 
aggression when it expresses a fanatical hatred pursued beyond 


death which is not so in his case. 
With this lack of aggression goes an agapé without distinction of 


persons. 


—I never did see such pitiful rascals. 
—Tut, tut! good enough to toss: food for powder, food for powder. 


They’ll fill a pit as well as better. Tush, man, mortal men, mortal men. 
—Part I. Act IV. scene 2 


A plague on sighing and grief! It blows a man up like a bladder. 
—Part I. Act II. scene 4 


Thou seest I have more flesh than another man, and therefore more frailty. 
—Part I. Act III. scene 3 


I have a whole school of tongues in this belly of mine, and not a tongue of 


them all speaks any word but my name. 
—Part II. Act IV. scene 3 


Falstaff’s drinking and its physical consequence are his means of 
preserving his childish innocence, of preventing his seeing this world 
as it really is, a place governed, not by personal affection, but by 
love of power. Should he allow himself to see the truth, he would 
either turn into the Machiavellian man of the world, like Prince Hal, 
and become a success, or, finding himself without the necessary talent 
and position for that, become an embittered failure; in either case 
he would cease to love others. A fat man is, in the eyes of a child, 
a big man. Obesity is, for innocence, the playful symbol of con- 
tented importance. Falstaff suffers from melancholia which is the 
most typical suffering of childhood when it has come to sense that 
all is not well in the world without knowing the facts. Thanks to 
alcohol he remains at this point of not knowing the facts, in order 
that he may continue to love others. He keeps his melancholy at 
bay by drink in order that he may not become a bore but go on 
amusing others and remaining lovable. In his own way, Falstaff is, 
like Don Quixote, the Knight of the Doleful Countenance, the 
Suffering Servant who sacrifices his life for the sake of others. 





This review continues its biblio- 
graphical service to its readers 
with this survey of the relation 
between Graham Greene and his 
critics. Similar surveys of Claudel 
and Mauriac will appear soon. 


GRAHAM GREENE CRITICISM 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM 


GRAHAM GREENE’S PRESENT POSITION as one of the most discussed of 
living English novelists is ambiguous. His rise to prominence has 
been sudden, and his work has received too little considered evalua- 
tion. Greene’s admirers have been prone to admire through hyperbole 
and frequently to make the novelist into a vox Ecclesiae; his detrac- 
tors, on the Catholic hand, have been overmuch concerned with dig- 
ging out heretical implications and, on the secular hand, with blasting 
him as an excessively orthodox member of a straw-man Church which 
is chiefly their own creation. There exists in the middle some highly 
worthwhile criticism of Greene’s novels. From it an approach to a 
literary evaluation can be derived. Many problems remain untouched 
even by the best criticism, but perhaps they cannot be given their due 
before a solid foundation for future criticism is laid. 

Thus the purpose of this essay is not to catalogue every mention 
of Greene’s name in the literary reviews, but to investigate the 
approaches that have been made, and to suggest some of the direc- 
tions future criticism must take if it is to be at all successful. In doing 
this I shall ignore some essays which, though primarily devoted to 
Greene, are valueless, and shall emphasize some which, while making 
only incidental subject matter of Greene, do nevertheless perform a 


real service for his readers and his critics. 





GRAHAM GREENE 
A SURVEY OF GREENE CRITICISM 


Critical estimates of Greene have run the gamut; in notes which 
ignore consistency we hear him called an artist and a hack, a pene- 
trating Catholic and an unconscious Sartrean, in fact almost any pair 
of irreconcilables that can be named. For Sister Mariella Gable he 
“has expanded the boundaries of the English novel” (This 1s Catho- 
lic Fiction, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1948, p. 33), but Mary 
McCarthy decided Greene has “produced a series of modern and 
highbrow novels under the formal discipline of Edgar Wallace and 
E. Phillips Oppenheim,” and has done so with almost diabolic insin- 
cerity (“Graham Greene and the Intelligentsia,” Partisan Review, X1, 
1944, 228). Morton Dawson Zabel says that the Greenelander—the 
useful term is Arthur Calder-Marshall’s—‘“may work for evil or 
good, but it is his passion for mora! identity that provides the nexus 
of values in a world that has reverted to anarchy” (“Graham Greene,” 
Nation, CLVII, 1943, 19); yet Derek Traversi says he tends to “tail 
off, at the moment of definition, into the frustrated and the desultory,” 
the foolish creature of his creator’s neurotic mind (“Graham Greene; 
1. The Earlier Novels,” Twentieth Century, CXLIX, 232). In a pro- 
file replete with underlying economic metaphors Time approves him 
heartily because of his passion for “Good & Evil,” a “field” in which 
he has few “competitors” (Time, Oct. 29, 1951, 104), but Jane 
Howes, because Greene did not follow one of his protagonists through 
“the gates of hell” that “gulped him down” or into purgatory where 
he “got off with only about ten million quarantines,” doubts that 
the brand of “Good & Evil” is a safe one to buy (“Out of the Pit,” 
Catholic World, CLXX, 1950, 36). Bruce Marshall mentions that 
“Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh make me want to be holy” 
(“Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh,” The Commonweal, LI, 1950, 
553), but Waugh, in a review published in the same magazine, had 
expressed emphatic reservations concerning Greene as an inspiration 
to sanctity, in The Heart of the Matter, at least (“Felix Culpa?” The 
Commonweal, XLVIII, 1948, 323), and Jean-H Roy is happy to find 
that Greene confirms Sartre’s views on religion (“Graham Greene ou 
un christianisme de la damnation,” Les Temps Modernes, LII, 1950, 
1519). Such a list might be carried to pointless lengths but it would 
still prove only that there is as yet no single climate of criticism for 
the works of Graham Greene. 
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One important reason for this lack is the recent origin of Greene’s 
fame. The Man Within was published in 1929, and nine novels, 
two travel books, and one book of short stories had appeared in the 
interim, but in 1940, when The Power and the Glory was first issued 
in the United States, the reviewer for America was not quite sure 
whether the author’s name was Mr. Graham or Mr. Green [sic] and 
was unhappy over the story of an alcoholic priest. The new American 
edition of The Power and the Glory in 1946 was well received— 
Father Harold C. Gardiner compensated for the lapse of the 1940 
reviewer by writing most enthusiastically in “Taste and Worth” 
(America, LXXV, 1946, 53). On the whole, however, I think it is 
proper to infer that the new criticism was debilitated by its unfamili- 
arity with the most significant of Greene’s early novels. It was aware 
of the excellent thrillers which boiled the author’s pot, yet for the 
most part ignored, and continues to ignore, such important novels as 
It’s a Battlefield (1934) and England Made Me (1935), and created 
a lopsided view of Greene’s work as a whole. Nor has Greene fared 
much better in his own country. 


I 
GENERAL APPRAISALS 


Arthur Calder-Marshall, in an essay on “The Works of Graham 
Greene” (Horizon, I, 1940, 367-375), discussed Greene’s tendency 
to “reduce everything to a uniform ‘vision’ ” and did Greene the favor 
of recognizing the limitations of his insight. The care with which 
Calder-Marshall avoids terming Greene’s imaginative vision a philos- 
ophy is particularly praiseworthy. Walter Allen’s “Graham Greene,” 
in Writers of Today (edited by Denys Val Baker; London: Sedgwick 
and Jackson, 1946), is another satisfactory discussion of Greene’s 
novels as a whole. He finds that Greene is by inclination an Augus- 
tinian, concerned with the conflict of good and evil, the corruption of 
nature by original sin. He discusses the formula of the hunted man 
as a recurring symbol in the novels through The Ministry of Fear. 
Unfortunately, Calder-Marshall and Allen make the mistake, forgiv- 
able in a brief essay, of discussing only the uniformity of Greene’s 
novels. They are not alone in this, however—their most obvious 


fellow critic being W. Gore Allen, whose “The World of Graham 
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Greene” (Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXX1, 1949, 42-49) dismisses 
Greene’s characters as caricatures of types: girls who are thin and 
offend against purity without pleasure; wives who are neurotic; 
policemen who are harassed and kindly; graduates of minor public 
schools who cannot find a place in society (pp. 44-45). He makes too 
much of a basically sound judgment: the dissimilarities are just as 
important as the similarities; indeed they are more important, since 
the maturation of Greene as an artist is obscure if one cannot see the 
difference between Coral in Stamboul Train and Rose in Brighton 
Rock, both of whom are thin and do not find a great deal of pleasure 
in impurity. 

In France Greene has received his most serious criticism; he might 
indeed be called a postwar phenomenon, since he was all but unknown 
there before the serialization of Brighton Rock in 1946. The French 
critics swallowed Greene whole and for the most part without reser- 
vation. In “Impressions de Londres” (La Table Ronde, No. 1, 1948, 
155-158), Jean-Luis Curtis notes with dismay that the English seem 
to find no profundity in Greene and accord the moral perceptivity for 
which French critics have acclaimed Greene to Rex Warner. In “A 
Note on Contemporary ‘Philosophical’ Literary Criticism in France” 
(Scrutiny, XVI, 1949, 54-60), H. A. Mason accounts for Greene’s 
popularity in that country on the grounds that his novels fit readily 
into various philosophical patterns and consequently appeal to the 
French critic, who is more concerned with meaning than form (pp. 
55-56). Mason’s point is not without merit, but the Scrutineer’s 
apparent desire for literary criticism devoid of epistemological pre- 
suppositions would be even more barren, were it possible. 

Two book-length studies of Greene have appeared in France: 
Jacques Madaule’s Graham Greene (Paris: Editions du Temps Pré- 
sent, 1949) and Paul Rostenne’s Graham Greene: témoin des temps 
tragiques (Paris: Juilliard, 1949). The former is the lengthier and 
attempts through detailed paraphrase to present a critical estimate 
of each of Greene’s novels, omitting only The Name of Action and 
Rumour at Nightfall (both of which were subsequently suppressed by 
the author), and The Bear Tree Fell, which is an attempt at “art” 
fiction, falling in length somewhere between a short story and a novel. 
Since his observations on the early novels are developed more fully 


than those that can be found elsewhere, Madaule’s book is useful; but 
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the obvious haste with which he wrote it, the casual manner in which 
he appropriates the ideas of others without even making sure that 
they are consistent, and the startling inaccuracies in several of his 
interpretations, detract from the value of his work. 

Paul Rostenne, using the very method Mason criticizes, concen- 
trates on placing Greene within a cultural context. Although he has 
omitted some important novels and occasionally contorted others to 
conform with his own outlook, Rostenne’s work is consistently illu- 
minating. His chapter on “La Vision Greeneienne” is a fine treatment 
of the growing perceptivity Greene has exhibited in his novels. When 
he is at his best, Rostenne unintentionally gives the reader a good 
idea of Greene’s limitations. His enthusiasm for the novelist as a 
witness of his times, and his lucid description of that témoignage, 
make the reader aware that Greene does not see life whole. Ros- 
tenne’s method is used with fluctuating degrees of success by the 
majority of French critics; one might note that it has some bad effects. 
It is marked first of all by a tendency to turn Greene from a novelist 
into a philosopher, a contingency against which few French critics 
have taken precautions, principally because of their enthusiasm for 


the novelist. 


II 
SPECIAL QUESTIONS 


Specific problems in Greene’s novels have stimulated a great deal 
of discussion. Apparently, each of the major writings is capable of 
meaning almost anything the individual critic wants it to mean. The 
common ground of interpretation is small, although some of the 
most fruitful speculation has derived from the very contradictions 
that exist in different readings. The best approach, then, would seem 
to be a division of this discussion into headings which represent the 


problems most frequently discussed. 


1. Sin AND GRACE 


Greene’s novels invariably present a progression from captivity to 
freedom, from neurotic compulsion and sin to a point where virtue 
is at least a critical temptation. Few have publicly expressed shock at 
the fact of sin in Greene’s novels. There are, of course, such routine 
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disclaimers as Bruce Marshall’s: “Greene ... portrays the ugliness 
of a world which no longer even knows what it has fallen from, 
and sometimes makes even that ugliness seem beautiful because of 
the author’s knowledge of the loveliness of which it is the terrible 
reverse” (p. 551). 

Several contributors to the Partisan Review's symposium on the 
intellectual’s return to religion denied that our literary figures pre- 
sented them with a legitimate religious experience. The best of them 
did not find in Christian writers a sincerity to match their own.’ 
Instead of insight into Christian serenity they were given the details 
of a war between man as Christian and man as man. Might we 
account for their revulsion on the grounds that “what is called grace 
| by modern Christian writers] is not what the old catechism termed 
habitual or sanctifying grace, which peacefully sublimated our 
nature” (Guitton, p. 132), but the violent shatterer of the continuity 
of human existence? Our novelists are not heretics; grace can and 
does act like a bolt from the blue. Their imagination and experience, 
however, are certainly restricted. 

We are not here immediately concerned with the reasons for the 
phenomenon; probably we are all to blame. But it is in this context 
that we must study sin and grace in Greene’s novels. I do not think 
that he can be justly accused of insincerity; yet that is the charge to 
which his portrayal of sin and grace, and consequently his presenta- 
tion of religion itself, have left him open. 

There has been of late a tendency to question the validity of Mar- 
shall’s belief, and the doubt can also be applied to the contemporary 
religious rovel as a whole. It is a cultural problem, not an exclusively 
literary one. That it exists at all is, I believe, an indication that some- 
thing is lacking in contemporary religious culture. The ironic title 
of an address by Jean Guitton during the Semaine des Intellectuels 
Catholiques poses the problem neatly: “Y a-t-il encore une nature 
humaine?” He answers that there is no such thing if you consider 
only modern philosophers and modern novelists, be they Christian or 
otherwise. Both tend to dissociate values from the subject in whom 


they are incarnate; in the case of Christians, grace is often seen as a 


1Father Lynch’s discussion of religion and the intellectuals (“The Partisan Review 
Symposium,” THoucut, XXV, 1950, 681-691) is most illuminating in this connection. 
His discussion of the extent to which sincerity, as a criterion of religious experience, 
is valid and invalid (687-689) is helpful to anyone trying to locate the problem. 
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sudden and an improbable, but seldom as a thing lived, as a state of 
being (L’Humanisme et la Grace, Paris: Editions de Flore, 1950, 
pp- 130-132). Thus, to mention but a few, we find among our writers 
of fiction such figures as Bernanos, Mauriac, Bloy, and Julien Green, 
Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene, Harry Sylvester and J. F. Powers 
all in their divergent ways portraying characters who do not par- 
ticipate in grace so much as they are knocked over the head by it. 
Because of the ambivalence of his personal position, Péguy was con- 
strained to make much of the sinner-saint. Although I would hesitate 
to deny the validity of Péguy’s polemic, I think that we might all 
agree with Father Gerald Vann that “The Sinner Who Looks Like a 
Saint” (Blackfriars, XXXI, 1950, 541-546) has only a small part 
in the Christian drama. 

Derek Traversi contends that Greene’s is a “religion conceived as a 
purely external act of propitiation” (“Graham Greene: 2. The Later 
Novels,” Twentieth Century, CLXIX, 1951, 322), and that Greene’s 
personal desire for a spiritual schema creeps into his novels, the 
schema being “willed as an end without being fully accepted or 
assimilated” (“Graham Greene: 1. The Earlier Novels,” /bid., 231). 
The value of Traversi’s analysis is hidden perhaps by his aggressive 
tendency to track down Greene’s own psychic problems, interesting 
as they may be. Martin Turnell’s exploration of “The Religious 
Novel” (The Commonweal, LV, 1951, 255-257) is certainly a more 
valuable plaint in that it gives due recognition to the fact of sin. He 
discovers in Greene (and Mauriac) “an incorrigibly romantic atti- 
tude towards” sin, which is caused by a “Gidean ‘oscillation’ ” 
between Good and Evil (p. 57). Whether Greene, like Gide, main- 
tains this tension artificially is difficult to determine. I should prob- 
ably answer with a qualified negative. His orthodox Manicheism does 
not ring false in The Power and the Glory (here Turnell apparently 
agrees); nor in Brighton Rock (here Turnell would probably dis- 
agree). In The Heart of the Matter “the use of muddled theology to 
create an entirely spurious frisson” (Turnell, p. 57) is at best only 
part of the story; the failure of the novel, to the extent that it is a 
failure, is largely literary; its “theology,” or better, the theological 
problem it presents, is real (cf. Marcel Moré, “The Two Holocausts 
of Scobie,” translated in Cross Currents, No. 2, 1951, 44-63), but 
does not find adequate expression in the drama of Scobie. 
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The root of the difficulty is found in an essay by Francis X. Con- 
nolly, wherein he demands that Greene drop “exaggerated sensibili- 
ties” for “the dogmatic truths of philosophy and the hard distinctions 
of the natural law” (p. 21). It is unfair to associate Turnell with 
what one suspects is a demand for a required course in scholastic 
philosophy for all would-be novelists; yet this extreme statement by 
Connolly, who has proved before that he knows the critical craft, is 
a useful if illegitimate and unnecessarily a-literary approach to a 
specifically literary problem. The reduction is illegitimate because 
Turnell explicitly states that what he finds is a lack in the contempo- 
rary religious novelist’s imaginative powers. It is useful because it 
focuses on the temptation to which many critics who do possess belief 
surrender, the temptation to measure the statement of a novel against 
the entire network of the critic’s philosophic and religious tenets and 
then to find fault with the novel or its author on the grounds that story 
and ideology are not coextensive. Thus it is with Connolly’s demand 
for “the architecture of philosophy” (p. 22) and Turnell’s desire for 
the decorum of religion as it appeared in the literature of the Middle 
Ages. Turnell sees the “continuity between . . . religious experience 
and everyday experience” as a medieval quality which is a desid- 
eratum for the modern Christian novel. Granted that it is a desidera- 
tum, granted that Turnell himself possesses it, it is necessary to affirm 
the difficulties all contemporaries, and literary figures above the rest, 
face in their quest. Graham Greene is obviously in search of peace, 
if the persistent use of the word in his novels means anything at all; 
he may well have attained it, but the fact of its absence from his 
novels is a delimitation of his imagination, a partial key to his place 
in a speculative hierarchy of novelists, but not a true critique of his 
success or failure to do what he has set out to do in a given novel. 
One can be deeply committed to Catholicism—and there is internal 
evidence that Greene’s commitment has become deep over the years 
since The Man W ithin—without ever feeling precisely at home; one 
can feel very much at home in Catholicism without having the imagi- 
native ability to put it into a novel. 

I may well be guilty of overemphasizing this particular point, but 
do so only because it seems to me important; for the suggestiveness 
of Turnell’s article is great. Applied in a more accurate way, his 
observations are most useful to anyone who would attempt evaluation 
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of the religious novel. Equally acute is Jean Guitton’s article. Guit- 
ton, speaking solely as a philosopher, finds that Greene habitually 
sees grace operating through sin, and the worst sins, sacrilege and 
suicide, function as the means to grace. He attributes his way of 
seeing the preparation for the reception of grace “not through the 
exercise of good, but through the experience of evil” as a kind of 
reaction against bourgeois hypocrisy which itself is leading to a 
“more subtle pharisaism’’——a reaction which consists in “a privilege 
to be, and a sort of glory in playing the prodigal” (pp. 132-3). Cer- 
tainly Rostenne flirts with this glorification of the sinner when he asks: 
“But what can the clear consciousness of sin mean, if not living per- 
manently in the presence of God?” (p. 159); or again when he says 

in a discussion of the anarchic qualities of Greene’s characters— 
that the principle of anarchism has today a necessary allure (p. 77) 
and is “an instinctive reaction of spiritual anguish” (p. 125), a neces- 
sary tool against the dangerous “love of order as such” (p. 147). 
Walter Allen is, I think, doing the same thing when he approvingly 
calls Greene an Augustinian as opposed to a Pelagian and then defines 
an Augustinian pretty much as a man who abhors the city of man and 
desires the City of God, because he sees man so subject to original 
sin that natural goodness is quite impossible. The oversimplification 
is without doubt conscious; yet it is certainly detrimental to the under- 
standing of Greene, as well as St. Augustine, since it pushes the 
former’s “vision” into the realm of philosophy, and once there it 
appears flimsy indeed. Guitton is wise enough to make philosophic 
use of Greene’s vision but to let it remain the formulation of a novel- 


ists perceplions. 


2. CAPTIVE OR FREE? 


Robert du Pare, in his essay on The Power and the Glory (‘Saint 
ou Maudit?” Etudes, CCLXX, 1949, 368-381), squarely faces the 
problem that has troubled the French critics most. What is the 
whisky priest? A robot moved by fatality? Or a free man? A man 
predestined to hell? Or an unconscious saint? (p. 367). The ques- 
tions apply not only to the priest; they can well be asked concerning 
all of Greene’s heroes. 

The reactions of the critics fall into three major divisions. Con- 
nolly holds that the attempt to unite “Catholic themes . . . with 
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trappings appropriated from determinism . . . and from abnormal 
psychology appears to be an ingenious paradox to some, to others a 
contradiction” {p. 19). He is unwilling to choose between paradox 
and contradiction, but the very fact that they “may both be true is 
to argue that Greene has not yet answered the full and legitimate 
demands of his most discriminating readers” (p. 19). 

The second division has many supporters among the French. Its 
best expression is given by Claude-Edmonde Magny (“Graham 
Greene,” Poésie, No. 32, 1946, 32-37). Each of Greene’s characters 
is subject to fatality, “the situation par excellence, since it is based 
on the fact that man is inseparable from his condition, identified with 
the place he occupies in the world” (p. 35). Greene’s novels are evi- 
dence that the belief that a man can escape fatality is illusory. 
Jacques Madaule accepts this theory, as does also Jean Duché in 
“Du Rocher de Sysyphe au Rocher de Brighton” (La Table Ronde, 
No. 2, 1948, 306-309). He compares briefly Camus’ notion of man- 
kind controlled by a tragic destiny with his interpretation of Brighton 
Rock as a title symbolizing the inexorability of fate. The same 
opinion enables Jean-H Roy, in “L’oeuvre de Graham Greene ou un 
christianisme de la damnation” (Les Temps Modernes, LII, 1950, 
1513-1519), to say that Greene’s novels confirm Sartre’s views that all 
religion is negative; that “if God were a liberator, one could doubt 
him. He is a jailer. He is undeniable” (p. 1518). The function of 
religion in Greene’s novels is to imprison his heroes and to give them 
only the merit of perceiving man’s tragic situation. But the reduction 
of the novels to the terms of nonreligious existentialism falls down in 
its attempt to equate sin, guilt, and damnation with a sort of amal- 
gamation of The Flies and No Exit: it confuses commitment to an 
order with captivity of the will, which would apparently be inevitable 
in any case. 

The attempt to have it both ways has proved most fruitful. It is the 
method of du Pare and has been employed by several other French 
critics. Thus the whisky priest’s neurotic despair of self, which leaves 
him “intellectually defenseless . . . in absolute rebellion against the 
entire spirit of analysis” (p. 370), is transformed by God into a “de- 
finitive humility” (p. 380) which makes him “neither a saint, nor ac- 
cursed, but a very poor man, seized by Christ, and made by his situa- 
tion an authentic martyr” (p. 381). In “The Two Holocausts of Sco- 
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bie” Marcel Moré sees the same penetration of compulsion by grace 
as the means of sanctification for the hero of The Heart of the Matter. 
He sees Scobie as captive to a neurotic pity which leads him into the 
acceptance of conflicting responsibilities for the happiness of his wife 
and the happiness of his mistress; to this extent Scobie is subject to 
fatality. But he sees Scobie’s pity as transformed by two holocausts, 
one for the sake of a dying child and the other for the sake of God 
in the holocaust of his own damnation, into sanctifying love. Greene 
found himself in disagreement with many of the details of Moré’s 
analysis (cf. “Propos de table avec Graham Greene,” Dieu Vivant, 
No. 16, 1950, 129 and 134) and later pointed out that the French 
translation of The Heart of the Matter is erroneous in that it seems 
to make God the object of Scobie’s final words, “Dear God, I love,” 
whereas his intent and the original English version are deliberately 
ambiguous (“Lettre de Graham Greene,” Dieu Vivant, No. 17, 1950, 
152). The dialectic of freedom and subjection to psychic deformity 
has been given consideration by Louis Beirnaert (“Does Sanctifica- 
tion Depend on Psychic Structure?” Cross Currents, No. 2, 1951, 
39-43). Beirnaert uses the characters in Greene’s novels as examples 
of “those who fall and will fall again; those who will weep to the 
end, not because they have knocked too loudly at a door, but because 
they have committed again this sin—sordid, unmentionable” (p. 42). 

The essays of Jean Rimaud, one of which, “Psychologists versus 
Morality,” appeared in Cross Currents (No. 2, 1951, 26-38) and is 
therefore readily available to American readers, along with others 
by Louis Beirnaert, are useful because they attempt to solve the moral 
and theological implications of man’s conditioned freedom. Maryse 
Choisy’s “Psychoanalysis and Catholicism,” also conveniently trans- 
lated in Cross Currents, (No. 3, 1951, 75-90) is another, though less 
successful, attempt at the same thing. Certainly the critic must be 
aware of the problem if he is going to penetrate the moral problems 
awakened by most of Greene’s novels. 

Paul Rostenne uses a slightly different approach to the problem of 
fatality. In direct reply to Mme. Magny he says that Greene’s novels 
present “rather than a psychology of fatality . .. a psychology of the 
risk of damnation . . . a psychology of the situation of the sinner” 
(p. 85). The question centers not on the existence of fatality in the 
lives of Greene’s characters—for their helplessness is at the heart of 
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the action—but on the question of whether the liberty they see avail- 
able is illusory. Rostenne shows convincingly that it is not, by distin- 
guishing the ways in which the person can be controlled by his situ- 
ation from the critical power of grace to transform the sinner subject 
to fatality. Fidelity to vocation, as it is seen in Rose (Brighton Rock) 
and the whisky priest, is the result of willingness to be acted upon, an 
acting out of the situation in the person who sees that “something must 
be done” (Rostenne) and that his acceptance will achieve what must 
be done. Fatality which imprisons the sinner in a closed morality— 
e.g., Raven (This Gun for Hire) and Pinkie (Brighton Rock)—is 
open to God’s grace because sin implies a consciousness of God (cf. 
the chapter “De la destinée 4 la vocation,” pp. 177-88). 


3. THe Two OrpvERS 

In tracing the theme of flight and pursuit throughout Greene’s 
novels,’ Walter Allen says that in Brighton Rock Greene begins to 
see his characters sub specie aeternitatis, that “pursuer and pursued 
now exist in a separate universe of belief” (p. 24). The two worlds 
have become a critical commonplace. Neville Braybrooke (“Graham 
Greene,” Envoy, III, 1950, 10-23) detects in Brighton Rock a form 
of Catholic discrimination amongst the various characters, and Con- 
nolly says that Greene creates an opposition between the natural and 
supernatural orders which is at odds with reality. Although this is a 
legitimate fictional device, “when the philosophical implications are 
pressed too hard, the contrast distorts reality. Right and wrong 
are not really opposed to good and bad...” (p. 20), the choice of 
“right” being equated with the choice of “natural goodness” (p. 20). 
The gulf Greene sees between the secular order and the nonsecular 
order is heightened for the sake of conflict within the novel, and is 
thus a legitimate fictional device. 

The nature of the conflict, on the other hand, bears further scrutiny. 
Ida Arnold, the flat caricature of the secular world in Brighton Rock, 
if seen as Greene presents her, emerges as the representative of a 
particular “secular world,” not a composite of all those who give 
allegiance to no church. She is a woman determined by an inadequate 
moral sensibility, not a practitioner of “natural goodness.” Besides 


*Jacques Madaule’s chapter, “Les hommes traqués,” is the most detailed exposition 
of the hunter-hunted, hound of heaven theme as it occurs in Greene’s novels. 
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being the pursuer in the flieht-pursued motif, Ida plays a definite role 
in the structure of Brighton Rock. It is a dramatic novel in which 
time in the sense of the cyclic rhythm of the world is used to point 
up the dynamism of time in the sense of a preparation for eternity. 
Ida, in tune with the world, its rhythms, its time, is a reactor, mov- 
ing according to external stimuli, possessing no values. She is like 
Brighton Rock: no matter where you break off her life, the same 
name will be written. She has “only got to wait” in order to attain her 
ends. Having given herself to time, she is impervious to it. Pinkie 
and Rose, who have chosen good and evil, are rushed to the brink of 
eternity by time; because eternity is significant, time is powerful. The 
drama of the novel depends on the latter notion of time and, as far 
as I can see, Ida is necessary in order to give it proper emphasis. 
The distinction of orders is real, and perhaps even essential to the 
dramatic novel written by a man engaged simultaneously on the 
religious and artistic planes. It occurs time and again in Greene’s 
better novels from /t’s a Battlefield on. 


4. COMMUNICATION OF PERSONS 


Since sin and neurosis bind the Greenelander, there is bound to be 
lack of interpersonal communication in his novels. Most striking, yet 
least frequently discussed, is the fundamental breakdown of com- 
munication: the inability of so many of his characters to communicate 
with themselves. More widely treated are the sexual attitudes evinced 
in Greene’s novels, which are symptomatic of noncommunicativeness, 
among other things, and the divorce of his protagonists from society; 
this is related to hostility toward the secular order and also to the 
operation of grace as it occurs in his novels. 

Robert du Pare says of the priest in The Power and the Glory: 
“Intellectually defenseless, he reveals himself in absolute rebellion 
against the entire spirit of analysis, unable to discern the true motives 
which animate him” (p. 364). It is the essence of the problem 
afflicting the priest. He feels guilt, but cannot determine its cause; 
he associates his love for his illegitimate child with his fornication 
and, sensing the inevitability of his love, makes it a sign of the inevi- 
tability of his damnation. He is prepared for martyrdom by his 
“definitive humility,” which is despair of self, not God (du Pare, 


p. 381), and by “fidelity to the essential” —his priesthood (Rostenne, 
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p. 180); but he does not possess self-awareness and cannot evaluate 


his experiences. 

In The Heart of the Matter, Scobie reveals himself as equally out 
of communication with himself. The lies he tells through pity for his 
wife contain “all the symptoms of a true psychic disease” (Moré, 
p. 48), but there is no evidence that Scobie is aware of it. In fact, 
as Moré notes, the reverse is true, and Scobie’s denial of the truth 
does not trouble him in the least until the horror of its consequences 
start to become evident to him. 

The breakdown of communication with self is central to the mean- 
ing of Greene’s first novel, The Man Within. Only Jacques Madaule 
has given this book detailed analysis, and his examination of the story 
is particularly unperceptive. It is unfortunate that he misread the 
story, not because the novel is of the first rank, but because its rather 
allegorical plot contains in germ many of the controlling ideas of 
Greene’s later novels. The problem of the hero, Francis Andrews, 
is to determine who he is. He initially confuses himself with the 
hatred he bears his cruel father, with the romantic dreams he is 
offered by his friend Carlyon, but he is at all times disquieted by the 
voice of his “inner critic” who will accept neither. In the end his love 
for Elizabeth, who might well be Faith personified, wins out. Now he 
can discover that the “inner critic” is his real self and he can fully 
exercise his liberty in a commitment of love. The Man Within states 
the problem of self-communication more explicitly, although not 
more satisfactorily, than any other of Greene’s novels (except per- 
haps the two works the author rightly saw fit to suppress, The Name 
of Action and Rumour at Nightfall) ; nevertheless it is present in all. 

Before proceeding, it is necessary to take note of two problems 
which derive from Greene’s consideration of the man who does not 
know himself. The first is easily solved, once the fact of his char- 
acters’ inability to communicate with themselves is accepted. The 
method of dramatic soliloquy, by which much of the action in each 
novel is advanced, lends itself to the portrayal of the soul which does 
not know its own identification. But the reader is in danger of accept- 
ing too literally the words of the character. Waugh, for example, 
swallowed whole Scobie’s use of the word “love” and, accepting pity 
as love on the strength of the neurotic Scobie’s testimony, suspected 
either extravagance or blasphemy (p. 325), and felt constrained to 
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call in a theologian to tell him which he had found. Many now con- 
sider it one of Greene’s lesser novels. The second difficulty to a 
certain extent sustains Waugh’s protest. Du Pare shrewdly noted 
that, although the whisky priest’s problem is convincing, “perhaps the 
doctrine of Graham Greene is subject to caution” (p. 370). I take this 
to mean that du Pare finds Greene overwilling to surrender, as the 
priest’s situation demands that he surrender, to action without accu- 
rate introspection, that the author is not fully aware of the state of 
his protagonist’s soul. Another instance occurs in the transcript of a 
dinner conversation with several French critics (“Propos de table 
avec Graham Greene,” Dieu Vivant, No. 16, 1950, 127-37), in which 
Greene replies to a question by Moré that he considers Scobie’s first 
fault his breach of duty as a police officer, when he burns the contra- 
band letter of a ship captain (p. 129). Moré had already indicated 
that Scobie’s lies by pity were the manifestation of the psychic weak- 
ness which drove Scobie into further sin and eventual suicide. Greene 
nevertheless seems to have seen Scobie as “the Just” in spite of these 
tamperings with the truth, until Scobie began to extend his pity and 
the dishonesty it demanded beyond the family circle. One might 
justifiably raise the question of whether the novelist is his own best 
critic. One might ask in addition whether the psychological pene- 
tration the author shows is fully conscious. Presumably the answers 
to both would be negative. I think that this might account in part for 
some of the inconsistencies between action and statement in several 
of his novels, above all in The Heart of the Matter, which was an 
eschatological puzzler, but not ultimately an integrated work of art. 

Sexual response, as a significant part of personal communication 
on the part of Greene’s characters, has frequently been neglected for 
the striking traumas which have rendered such a response hateful to 
a good number of Greene’s characters. Most of the traumatic events 
have been recorded by Derek Traversi, along with those occasions 
when the author is displaying a personal sexual revulsion. Since he 
feels that up to the present Greene has not made “of religion some- 
thing more than a projection of accidental and personal qualities” 
(p. 237), he feels justified in confining his judgment on the novels 
to them. He considers “the lack of correspondence between the inner 
and outer man” not only the tragedy of England Made Me (p. 233), 
but its chief fault as well, because the characters “tail off at the 
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moment of definition, into the frustrated and the desultory” (p. 232). 
In this case he is merely arguing about what a novelist may discuss, 
since that is patently what they were intended to do in this waste- 
landish novel. 

Traversi’s criteria become quite inadequate when he begins to deal 
with the later novels: Brighton Rock is defined “as the projection of 
an obscure relationship between personal inhibitions and an objective 
structure of belief” (p. 240). If allowance is made, however, for 
Traversi’s desire to associate author with character and to deny mean- 
ing to a psychic problem on the moral level, the reader can find in 
his essay a useful delineation of some of the sexual attitudes present 
in Greene’s novels. The answer to Traversi is not found in obser- 
vations of the sort made by Harry Sylvester, who says of Brighton 
Rock that it portrays in Pinkie “ta kind of chastity, warped and mis- 
informed, whose effect can be worse than any lust.” It is true as far 
as it goes, but I do not think Greene had meant to comment “on the 
possible effects of Puritanism on our adolescents’ attitude toward sex” 
(“Graham Greene,” The Commonweal, XXXIII, 1940, 12). Despite 
the Manicheism, Jansenism, or Puritanism latent in his anatomical 
metaphors, despite the sexual attitudes expressed by several of his 
characters, the role of sexual actions in his novels is one of communi- 
cation. We are not confronted with “a strange cult of virginity” 
around which Madaule revolves his interpretation of sexual relation- 
ships in Greene’s novels (pp. 297-298, et al.). Here is rather a willed 
spiritual conception of sexual behavior as communication between 
persons, played out against a background of negative and often 
revolting métaphor. Rostenne has pointed out exactly what is wrong 
with Pinkie in Brighton Rock: his pride is so great that he must abhor 
all human contact; his virginity is a weapon of his pride, for his pride 
would be humbled and his loneliness ended by his acceptance of a 
sexual relationship, even on the level of sin (p. 132). Such is the 
effect of his marriage to Rose. In Greene’s novels sexual relations 
occur as an act of communication between persons and it is in this 
context that sexual sins assume the characteristics of a breakdown in 
communication. Even in its sinful aspects, however, the sexual act 
represents a motion toward communication, and can, as in the case 
of Pinkie, threaten the isolation of the person who has chosen him- 
self alone. Greene’s puritanism lies in his choice of metaphor in the 
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expression not only of sexual relationships but all bodily activities as 
well. When the anatomical metaphor is congruous with the character, 
it is successful. This is true of /t’s a Battlefield, to a lesser extent of 
England Made Me, Brighton Rock, and The Power and the Glory. 
However, applied to Scobie, in his relations with his wife and his 
mistress, and again in the description of his sacrilegious communion, 
it is bad writing because man and metaphor are not compatible. 

The breakdown of communication on the social plane as it occurs 
in Greene’s novels is similar to the conflict between the secular and 
religious orders. Yet, where secular man is unconsciously dangerous, 
the man committed to the social order—the recurrent policeman, for 
example—invariably is doing the best he can in terms of the only 
existence he sees available to him, and is less dangerous than frus- 
trated and helpless in the face of society’s confusion and disorder. 
His opposite number, the outcast uncommitted to society and in revolt 
against it, is equally impotent; he may, like Raven in This Gun for 
Hire, accomplish his ends, but only at the cost of his life. The outlaw 
and the policeman are not far apart; neither is secularized to the 
extent that Ida Arnold is, for in both the germ of true spirituality 
still lives. 

The outcast, in his criminal guise, has attracted critical attention. 
“There is no doubt,” Rostenne says, “that the anarchism of Raven 
and of Pinkie is a form of corruption. But it is also necessary to add 
with Greene: corruptio optimi est pessima” (p. 130). He is dramatic, 
for he does not commune with other personages; the dialogue is 
“between the characters and a Supreme Witness” and his violence 
is Elizabethan in its force (Max-Pol Fuchet, “Graham Greene,” 
Revue de Paris, No. 307, 1950, 61). He interests the existentialist 
because of his “absolute and gratuitous violence” (Roy, 1918). He 
rebels against a society which “exists to protect a minority of haves 
against the assaults... of an immense army of have-nots” (Madaule, 
p. 82). He is fighting against “the world of economic man at his 
most urbanised and atomised” (Walter Allen, p. 20). He is the cen- 
tral figure of the “thriller,” a novel form which Rostenne says “strives 
to awaken in the reader the strongest and most basic emotions, by 
rediscovering primitive man in the heart of civilization” (p. 58). 

Although it is easily understandable, the critical preoccupation 
with Greene’s expression of the horror of extracommunal existence, 
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with what Zabel calls “the atom of the lonely man” in “a world of 
mindless and psychotic brutality” (p. 20), does not do the novelist 
justice. If we look at the matter objectively, we find that the anarchist 
as such is the protagonist of only one really important novel, Brighton 
Rock, and does not occur as hero in his dramatic, hors-de-loi context 
in any other important work. Concentration on anarchism causes the 
critic to miss the point of society as it appears in /t’s a Battlefield, and 
it is here that Greene presents a society more complex, more accurate, 
and more capable of inspiring objective emotions. In addition, it is 
this notion of society that underlies certain of the religious attitudes 
inherent in Greene’s novels. 

V. S. Pritchett called the theme of /t’s a Battlefield “the pursuit 
of the Shadow, Justice” (“It’s a Battlefield,” Spectator, CLII, 1934, 
206). For some reason, the idea that this novel portrays persons 
working within the natural order has been overlooked by subsequent 
critics. True, Neville Braybrooke calls it “ta battle between material 
and spiritual values” (p. 14), but he largely ignores its significance 
in determining the direction of Greene’s novels. Briefly, the two prin- 
cipal characters, an Assistant Commissioner of the C.I.D. and a chief 
clerk, each seeking for his own reasons the certitude of justice, take 
the alternate roads of commitment to the social order (the Assistant 
Commissioner) and the revolt against it (the chief clerk). I do not 
think that the choice of anarchism is as meaningful to the under- 
standing of Greene’s novels as that made by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, who is left identified with his job, and with no certainty that 
it is one worth doing. Equally indicative of the attitude toward 
society which underlies Greene’s religious thinking is the withdrawal 
of the book’s one religious figure, an Anglican priest, from partici- 
pation in society. Society, the novel says, is a battlefield whose out- 
lines are invisible to the human eye. It is meaningless to us. If we 
want we can revolt against it, or we can commit ourselves to it, or 
we can withdraw from it. The only certainty is that society itself will 
have no issue. This is the concept of society we find in one way or 
another in all of Greene’s novels: it is there, but it has no validity. 
Thus we are confronted by another aspect of the Catholic novelist 


ignoring human nature, or at best portraying its activities as futile. 

Before going further, it would seem best to interpolate the one 
going I 

significant remark of Mauriac on his fellow novelist to the effect that 
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Greene is more attracted by the hidden Church than by the Church 
of pomp (“La Puissance et la Gloire,” Renascence, 1, 1949, 26). 
I suspect that this is another instance of withdrawal from anything 
that smacks of the human. 


5. Piry 


The morality of pity which infects much of the modern novel, and 
indeed much of modern life in general, is particularly important to 
Greene’s novels. It is a reflex ethic of opposition to pain and it leads 
modern man into good and evil: the picture of a suffering infant 
elicits alms, but the idea of incurable disease motivates societies for 
the propagation of euthanasia. Legitimate in itself, pity cannot sup- 
port itself, and demands the discipline of ascetic morality through 
which it can be transformed, by grace, into charity. Yet pity and 
charity have a dreadful similarity, and the man who pities is often 
confused with the man who loves. There is a world of difference 
between them, and a realization of that difference is urgent. 

In “The Heresy of Our Time” (Renascence, I, 1949, 23-24), 
W. H. Auden calls attention to the fact that “in book after book, 
Graham Greene analyzes the vice of pity, that corrupt parody of 
love and compassion which is so insidious and deadly for sensitive 
natures” (p. 23). At its base, pity is egotistic, for “behind pity for 
another lies self-pity, and behind self-pity lies cruelty” (p. 24). 
Auden thus briefly defines the problem of pity in Greene’s novels. 
Inability to form this judgment has given birth to a great deal of 
critical banality. 

Mary McCarthy has two things to say about pity as an emotional 
characteristic of Greene’s characters: that it is not a major emotion, 
and consequently any character whom it dominates is unreal (this is 
particularly surprising in view of several of her own short stories) ; 
that Greene’s employment of pity is “pious and insincere” (p. 229). 
The latter point is interesting because of the readiness some more 
philosophically and theologically sophisticated critics have shown to 
regard pity in se as a pious emotion. Admittedly, Greene has at times 
fallen into the same trap himself, but a vigorous examination of the 
text might have helped the critic avoid doing the same. Certainly, it 
would have saved Evelyn Waugh the confusion he experienced in his 
reading of The Heart of the Matter, and Sister Mariella Gable from 
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making a hodgepodge of pity in Brighton Rock and The Heart of the 
Matter (This Is Catholic Fiction, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1948). 
A touch of Auden’s intolerance would have done the latter no harm. 

Before reverting to some of the earlier novels, I should like to con- 
sider two interpretations of The Heart of the Matter which of necessity 
discuss the problem of pity. Marcel Moré and Raymond Jouve (“La 
damnation de Scobie?” Etudes, CCLXIII, 1949, 164-177) have both 
written on the relation of pity and love as they exist in the character 
of Scobie. Their divergent points of view (Moré emphasizes Scobie’s 
neurasthenia and Jouve his freedom and culpability) meet at two 
points, and from the meetings there obtains a fairly accurate idea of 
the pity-love relationship. Both note that Scobie’s human relation- 
ships are all based on pity, and that the actions pity dictates are 
attempts to avoid facing reality. Moré says that Scobie “is too weak, 
psychically speaking, to endure the sight of another’s suffering” 
(p. 48) and that, driven by his feeling of guilt, he attempts to assume 
responsibility for the lives of others; Jouve calls it an attempt “to 
dispense with God, to wrestle with God” (p. 177), and to substitute 
himself for God. Neurotic or prideful, pity is accurately described 
as an assumption of God’s prerogative. Secondly, both see Scobie’s 
offering of his own damnation as the consummation of the novel, 
and call attention to the historical instances of the “holocaust of 
damnation” motivated by love. Jouve does not attempt to judge the 
efficacy of such a sacrifice in the case of Scobie; whereas Moré calls 
it an act of love, sufficient to enable Scobie to save his soul. Pity 
becomes love when the self is forgotten in sacrifice. Jouve, since he 
is not concerned with proving Scobie’s salvation, might have taken 
into consideration what Moré has ignored. In other words, is the 
extraordinary act of love which the holocaust of damnation demands 
psychologically in keeping with Scobie’s character? or with the state 
of his soul? The fine distinction of intention which such a sacrifice 
requires, an overwhelming desire to give everything possible to God, 
even the desire to see Him, would not seem to proceed logically from 
Scobie’s state of soul.’ I think that Greene meant that it should, but 
I have the feeling that he has imposed the act of love on his hero. 


"In The Meaning of Man (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1948, pp. 262-266) Mouroux 
discusses the sacrifice of damnation. I have based my description of the nature of such a 
sacrifice on his. 
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There is a reversal of the Kierkegaardian leap to God when His grace 
suddenly transforms the parody into love itself. The reader sees 
Scobie extend his pity to God, but must take its metamorphosis 
on faith. 

In spite of its faults as a novel, The Heart of the Matter does por- 
tray the problem of pity in a way consistent with the presentation 
of pity in the earlier novels. In them, however, the novelist is not 
attempting to portray pity in a person committed to a higher moral 
order as is Scobie in the Heart of the Matter. If Scobie is a failure 
as a westernized version of Dostoevsky’s Prince Myshkin, Ida Arnold, 
the lieutenant in The Power and the Glory, and Arthur Rowe in The 
Ministry of Fear, are successful portraits of those for whom pity is 
the only ethic. In a suggestive essay on “Albert Camus and Graham 
Greene” (Modern Language Quarterly, X, 1949, 33-42), Henry A. 
Grubbs attempts to show the affinities of the two novelists. Although 
his argument for direct influence of Camus by Greene is rather 
tenuous, and tends to restrict his vision to points of similarity, 
Grubbs’s juxtaposition of pity as it occurs in the novels of both men 
is illuminating. It argues, as a matter of fact, against Grubbs’s thesis, 
unless we are to presume that the entire phenomenon of secular post- 
war French addiction to the absurdity of things springs from a mis- 
interpretation of Greene as no more than an apostle of fatality and 
helplessness. His argument, as the pities of both novelists show, is 
that a certain dubious brand of criticism has said the last word on 
Greene. He points out that in The Power and the Glory it is the lieu- 
tenant, not the priest, who is motivated by pity (p. 42), but does not 
go on to recognize that the lieutenant’s pity is precisely that which 
motivates Tarrou, “the saint without God” in Camus’ The Plague. 
In his earlier novel, The Stranger, Camus created a hero who lived in 
protest against universals. In The Plague he formed, for the man 
with nothing else, a morality of pity—eternal, relentless, and hope- 
less opposition to pain. It is a method of accepting the absurd situ- 
ation of the godless. The same pity informs Ida Arnold, to whom 





right and wrong—her morality—are equivalent to pleasure and 
pain. Pity is her central emotion and chief pleasure. It informs the 
lieutenant, whose commitment to a totalitarian state springs from his 
desire to stop suffering, for “suffering is wrong.” To vanquish the 


abstraction of pain the lieutenant is willing to use any means, even 
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the means of pain. He will shoot hostages and execute the whisky 
priest because he would vanquish pain. Arthur Rowe and the ring 
of Nazi spies he must fight, as Auden notes, have murder in common. 
He is guilty of murder motivated by his desire to spare his wife from 
pain, and his enemies are guilty of cruelty and indifference to the 
individual who stands in the way of attainment of an abstract ideal. 
Pity is the morality of those without God in the novels of both Camus 
and Greene; but in Greene’s works we find it for what it is. Because 
he sees its reality, Greene is able to show pity in its tragic dimensions. 
One might only add that his perception of the self-pity which under- 
lies pity for others is a measure of the unreality which infects mod- 
ern writing. Are not those who most lament modern man’s lot, his 
tragic situation and terrible lot, indulging their self-pity behind a too 


respectable mask? 


6. TECHNIQUE 


As Greene has stressed the subject of point of view (Rostenne, p. 
11), we might well begin with that. Walter Allen early noted Greene’s 
indebtedness to the cinema. “To [his] presentation of the contempo- 
rary scene he brought a swift, nervous ... . style and a technique of 
montage which owes much to the film” (p. 22). Evelyn Waugh says 
that “the affinity to the camera’s eye is everywhere apparent” (p.323) ; 
it is the concealed recorder of events, unnoticed by the actors, yet 
able to pick up the least detail of their lives. Connolly, after calling 
attention to the contemporaneous flavor of Greene’s subject matter, 
much of which derives from the daily newspaper, discusses briefly 
the camera technique through which Greene transforms the matter of 
daily living into the matter of a novel. The evolution of the camera 
eye is worthy of our attention, however, since what was once a 
mechanical viewer of occurrences has become increasingly moral. 
It selects its detail on the basis of moral significance, and has become 
more and more apt to give an opinion of what it sees. The change of 
focus in the following passage from The Power and the Glory is 
not unusual. 

It infuriated him to think that there were still people in the state who 
believed in a loving and merciful God. There are mystics who are said to 
have experienced God directly. He was a mystic, too, and what he had ex- 


perienced was vacancy— 
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The camera is still the narrator, but it knows how to make a moral 
judgment. 

Greene usually solves the problem of moral statement in the pres- 
ence of a concealed and objective narrator by permitting the narrator 
to witness and reveal the inner man. Neville Braybrooke considers 
Greene’s particular method a contribution to the technique of the 
novel, “His technique is simple: it is the adaptation of the dramatic 
soliloquy to the confines of the novel: in the process histrionics are 
abandoned, so that one has the impression not of somebody declaim- 
ing his thoughts to the world at large, but of somebody whispering 
his inmost doubts and conflicts to one by telephone” (p. 18). The 
method retains the objectivity of attitude for which he strives but gives 
the author freedom in the portrayal of conscience. The parallel pas- 
sages in Another Mexico and The Power and the Glory, which Bray- 
brooke adduces to illustrate his point, provide interesting instances 
of the operation Greene performs on fact when turning it into fiction. 

The structure of Greene’s novels is dramatic: time is of the essence, 
and the progress of plot relies on the interplay of fate and freedom 
in the actions of the characters, with their sense of an accelerated 
passing of time creating an urgency in their actions. It is modified 
by the camera-eye point of view which enables Greene to shift rapidly 
from scene to scene and suspend one element of the action while he 
takes up another. Each of the novels preceding The Power and the 
Glory consumes only a brief passage of time. The characters are 
introduced just before or just after an action or occurrence which will 
force their lives to crisis; from that moment the plot moves swiftly, 
almost nervously, to its solution. In The Power and the Glory the 
flight of the priest through the atheist Mexican state forces Greene 
to deal with a longer interval of time. Because the pace is that of 
a “thriller,” Arthur Calder-Marshall feels that “the total effect is 
dissipated in the confusion of detail,” and the quantity of action, 
combined with a lack of leisurely development, makes “the priest’s 
open-eyed return to martyrdom . . . capricious” (p. 374). His 
opinion, however, springs from his definition of the theme as epic— 
which is simply a confusion of genres. It does raise the question of 
how rapidly a dramatic novel can afford to move. Greene’s habitual 
pace could hardly be exceeded. The tension he establishes, frequently 
in the first paragraph of a novel, is great, and his ability to sustain it 
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throughout the rest of the novel is remarkable. If and when the 
tension breaks down, however, the result can well be disastrous. 

A study of Greene’s prose style which is even remotely adequate 
is yet to be made. It contains traces of Hemingway and Conrad—its 
staccato rhythms are reminiscent of the former; descriptive passages 
might be denuded Conrad. 

Yet on the whole it is peculiarly Greene. Perhaps its uniqueness 
accounts for some of the statements made on the subject. Waugh sees 
it as “not a specifically literary style at all. The words are functional 

. simply mathematical signs for his thought” (p. 323). A com- 
parison of Greene’s essay style, his travelogue style, and his novel 
style, indicates that there is something specifically literary here. 
What it is, is not quite so easy to determine, for the economy of 
Greene’s style deliberately conceals its a-functional characteristics. 

Most often attacked are Greene’s metaphors and similes. Mary 
McCarthy deplores the use of “words with churchly connotations” 
which awaken in the reader religious sentiments having no justifica- 
tion in the action of the novel (p. 230). Vernon Young discovers 
that a “mixture of sensate aversion and autohypnotic pity . . . deforms 
his novels,” and that “the tragic (or rather, pathetic) flaw in Greene’s 
literary character is projected through his most conspicuously me- 
chanical stylistic device, the negative simile,” and these are mere 
“verbalized reflexes of the will to misery” (p. 312). However, when 
Miss McCarthy goes on to associate Greene’s punctuation with the 
phoniness she has discovered in his novels—actually she is more 
concerned with his entertainments—she appears to be attacking 
“churchly connotations” in se, and really to be unconcerned with 
whether they fit the action. Surely she is aware that the nameless hero 
is part of a literary tradition older than Kafka, and a character 
referred to as “D.” is not necessarily “the Kafkan man.” 

Perhaps the key to Greene’s style can be found in its subservience 
to meaning and action. In his first three novels Greene attempted a 
colorful, extravagant prose; Neville Braybrooke has dismissed the 
results as “European Westerns” (p. 11). The technique of the novels 
which followed is certainly more rigorous. The new problem was one 
of establishing “tone” in a well-made novel. According to R. W. 
Flint (“Recent Fiction,” Hudson Review, 1, 1949-1950, 592), when 
Greene is writing well “he can do this in the act of advancing his 
action, but he more frequently resorts to a relentless hammering of 
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artistic effects.” It is debatable that the anvil pound of word, meta- 
phor, and image is quite so close to a last resort as Flint implies. If 
we assume that it is a conscious choice, we can discover that the three 
are congruous with the kind of novel Greene writes. The reader might 
well find more disconcerting the strongly Manichean quality of 
Greene’s metaphors; this sublevel of opposition between matter and 
spirit as good and evil often overrides the philosophically and theo- 
logically just “war between two eternities” which delimits his vision. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, we can say that the criticism of Graham Greene’s 
novels is incomplete. We must therefore await the critic who will 
apply to Greene’s works a knowledge of the novel as a literary form 
and a real understanding of the meaning of what is called “Catholic 
fiction.” For there is such a thing, just as there is a “French novel” 
and an “English novel.” The mythical novelist “who is a Catholic” 
is nonexistent for the purposes of criticizing a novel which pretends 
to see persons sub specie aeternitatis. The commitment of the novelist 
shows through on every page and has relevance to every aspect of 
his novel. The steps in this direction have been inadequate thus far 
hecause they tend to ignore the fact that Greene is writing novels, not 
theology or philosophy. It is the “whole critic” who will save Greene 
from the rebirth-of-Catholic-letters bandwagon, who will be sufh- 
ciently conscious of Greene’s excellence within his sphere to reassure 
those who fear the name of Catholicism, who will bring to bear lit- 
erary and religious maturity in evaluating the man who has written 
some of our best contemporary novels. 

Unhappily the spate of reviews which followed the recent publica- 
tion of The End of the Affair has not been reassuring. Those whom 
one would expect to call it abysmal have done so. Those who were 
certain to find it excellent have heaped it with praise. It is not our 
business to consider it here. However, the one certainty with which 
it leaves us is that stylistically and structurally Greene has taken a 
new tack. The first person narrative has now been tested in two books 
of novel length. If he follows this adventure in technique with a new 
adventure—an adventure in imagination—the future may hold in 


store some excellent novels. 
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PHILOSOPHERS OF 1950-1951 


JAMES COLLINS 


THIS YEAR’S REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS can mark an upsurge of works 
in the field of moral and political philosophy. Last year’s survey in THOUGHT 
concluded with an expression of regret that more investigation was not being 
devoted by Scholastics to this area, which has become a storm center of 
modern discussion. But the recent publications in ethics give some solid 
hope that we are at last coming to grips with both the doctrinal and the 
historical problems which have stood in the way of a moral philosophy that 
is both well founded in the great moralists of the past and pertinent to the 
questions facing our own generation. Along with offerings in ethics, the 
present report will consider some outstanding books in the history of philoso- 
phy, philosophy of nature, metaphysics and allied fields. 


1. Historical Studies in Modern Philosophy 


SeLectep Writincs. By Paracelsus. Edited by Jolande Jacobi. Translated 
by Norbert Guterman. New York: Pantheon Books, 1951. Pp. 346. $4.50. 

Jowannes Kepver. Life and Letters. By Carola Baumgardt. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 209. $3.75. 

CaRTESIAN Stupies. By Albert G. Balz. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 328. $4.50. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated 
by Fritz Koelln and James Pettegrove. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 366. $6.00. 

A Stupy or Hecet’s Locic. By G. R. Mure. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. 
Pp. viii, 375. $6.00. 

Hecets GoTTesBeweEIse. By Helmut Ogiermann, S.J. Rome: Gregorian Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 230. 

INTRODUCTION TO KIERKEGAARD. By Régis Jolivet. Translated by W. H. 
Barber. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1951. Pp. xv, 233. $4.00. 

Diario. By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated and edited by Cornelio Fabro. 
Brescia: Edizioni Morcelliana, 1948-51. Vol. I: Pp. cxl, 450. Lire 1800. 
Vol. II: Pp. xxiv, 628. Lire 2500. Vol. III: Pp. xx, 568. Lire 2500. 

Diet PuiLcosopHie DosToJEWSKIS IN SYSTEMATISCHER DARSTELLUNG. By 
Reinhard Lauth. Munich: R. Piper Verlag, 1950. Pp. 568. D.M. 26.50. 
DREAM AND Reatity. An Essay in Autobiography. By Nicolas Berdyaev. 
Translated by Katharine Lampert. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xv, 

332. $4.50. 
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Die PuitosopHie Franz Brentanos. By Alfred Kastil. Bern: A. Francke, 

1951. Pp. 337. Swiss frances, 21.50. 

For all too long, the Renaissance period has remained a stepchild in the 
textbooks and courses in history of philosophy. The treatment of medieval 
philosophy never gets extended “late” enough to embrace the Renaissance 
thinkers, whereas they are usually a little too “early” for the course in 
modern philosophy. One reason for this comparative neglect is the paucity 
of good source-readings in this period. A step in the right direction was 
taken a few years ago, when Chicago University published some source 
materials on The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, but this collection did not 
do justice to non-Italian trends or to the scientific movement. Now, even 
when the texts of the great Renaissance scientists are studied, the student 
iz puzzled by the curious blend of reason and superstition, experiment and 
magic, characterizing the outlook of these men. Perhaps the prototype of this 
mixture of the scientific and the occult is Paracelsus. He made great advances 
in all departments of medicine and surgery, and at the same time gave new 
life to magical beliefs. Jolande Jacobi has undertaken the arduous task of 
sifting through his voluminous writings, in order to extract the basic texts 
iliustrative of his psychological, philosophical and religious teaching. An 
entire dimension of the Renaissance attitude would be missing, were we to 
neglect his statement of the microcosm-macrocosm relation, his doctrine on 
the light of nature and the eternal light, and his metaphysico-religious explana- 
tion of the vocation of the physician and the scientist. “The compositio 
humana is prodigious,” cries Paracelsus, “and its oneness is formed of a 
very great diversity. . . . Man is the book in which all the mysteries are 
recorded; but this book is interpreted by God.” Even alchemy must submit 
to philosophical interpretation, since it is a visible symbol of man’s vocation 
to transmute material nature and himself, bringing the whole of creation to 
the peak of perfection. The task of man is to secure the return of the cosmos 
to its source in God. This is the religious inspiration behind so much of the 
scientific and alchemical investigation of nature carried on during the Re- 
naissance period. 

Jacobi’s book is a well-conceived introduction to Paracelsus. Along with 
the readings themselves, she provides an informative account of his life, an 
exhaustive bibliography of primary and secondary sources, a helpful glossary 
of unusual terms and usages, and especially a selected series of 150 contem- 
porary woodcuts, which elucidate the text. The book carries a preface by 
C. G. Jung, and the editor suggests that we submit Paracelsus’ views to a 
Jungian interpretation, in terms of the great myths of mankind. She also 
believes that philosophers and psychologists today could benefit by the Para- 
celsian emphasis upon “the whole man,” taken in all his relations with the 
world and God. 

The chief value of Carola Baumgardt’s biography of Johannes Kepler lies 
in the many letters here translated for the first time. The author avoids 
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any detailed discussion of Kepler’s technical achievements, confining herself 
to the personal side of his life. But it is precisely from this angle that we 
can grasp a number of the tangled motifs of Renaissance thought. As the 
imperial mathematicus, Kepler was expected to provide annual prophecies, 
nativities and political prognostications. He practiced “true” astrology along- 
side his astronomical labors, justifying his practice by appeal to the theory 
of cosmic harmony. There is a sympathetic correspondence among events, 
stich that celestial harmonies are proportioned to the fate of man and visibly 
manifest it. Yet Kepler also told his intimate correspondents that he was 
only playing with symbols and that nothing new could be learned from their 
manipulations. In his personality, there is a similar reconciliation of the 
conflicting Renaissance trends toward impersonal observation (based on the 
heliocentric system) and an intense humanism. In one letter, he stated that 
bigness is not a sign of special importance in God’s eyes, for precisely in 
discovering the immensities of space and the mathematical laws of the uni- 
verse, a vindication is found for “the spirit of man, the master of creation 
and the Lord’s own image.” 

Descartes’ rationalism helped to sweep away many fantastical ideas stem- 
ming from magic and astrology. But at the same time, it rendered man a 
stranger to the mechanistic world of geometrical extension. Man’s qualitative 
inner life was no longer at home in the material universe, which was stripped 
of its symbolical and sacramental functions. This tension was merely writ 
large in the body-mind problem, which is the central concern of Albert 
Balz’s Cartesian Studies. The title is something of a misnomer, since the 
book is interested mainly in the later developments of Cartesianism. During 
the second half of the seventeenth century, Cartesianism was identified not 
with the great names of Malebranche and Spinoza but with a definite, minor 
school of disciples. Balz has exhumed the long-forgotten tomes of Rohault, 
La Chambre, Sorbiére, De la Forge, Desgabets, Boullier, Clauberg and other 
worthies. Not all of these men were strict followers of Descartes, but they 
all bore the deep imprint of his influence and posed the body-mind problem 
in a distinctively Cartesian way. These historical researches should instill 
some specific content into our usually vague references to “Cartesianism.” 

There are at least three sets of findings made by Balz that are of special 
interest to Scholastics. First, his essay on Cartesian refutations of Spinoza 
contains an analysis of works by Francois Lamy, O.S.B., and Cardinal Gerdil. 
Balz uses these sources to illustrate the process by which Cartesian philosophy 
became dissociated from Spinozism and converted into an orthodox weapon 
against pantheism, atheism and materialism. By 1760, when Gerdil was 
writing, Descartes had already been accepted by many Catholic theologians 
as the only thinker capable of providing a philosophical defense of the natural 
foundations of religion. This chapter is basic for understanding the situation 
of pkilosophy in Catholic lands, prior to the issuance of Aeterni Patris. 
(Parenthetically, I would also like to recommend Robert Jacquin’s study of 
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Tuparelli [Paris: Lethielleux, 1943], especially the chapter on his rectorate 
of the Roman College, for an illuminating account of the Cartesianism of 
most seminary instruction in the early part of the nineteenth century. This 
book contains a wealth of source materials, and yet, owing to the war, was 
never properly reviewed.) Secondly, Balz proposes an interpretation of the 
transition from the medieval (and, let us add, the Renaissance) mentaility 
to the distinctively modern one. He holds that “both ages are in agreement 
that through knowledge the control of human destiny is to be assured. The 
difference turns upon dissimilarity in the conception of what constitutes 
human welfare.” This view marks a progressive step over Dewey’s simplified 
thesis, according to which the medieval period showed no keen interest in 
the problems of practical control and direction of material and social forces. 

Finally, Balz makes a direct comparison between the Thomistic and the 
Deweyan conception of man. Thomists might be advised not to turn at once 
to the last two chapters, containing Balz’s views on Thomistic anthropology, 
lest disagreement over these issues should lead them to neglect the valuable 
material assembled in the earlier chapters. The thesis is a double one: St. 
Thomas teaches a doctrine on matter that prepares the way for the modern 
scientific viewpoint; but the Thomistic conception of man is just as dualistic 
and unsatisfactory to the temper of modern naturalism as is the Cartesian 
theory of mind and body. Surgery is performed on the Thomistic doctrine 
on matter, in order to find support for the first contention. Signate matter is 
identified with prime matter and is then analyzed apart from both substantial 
form and the mind (which supposes or “pre-understands” matter in relation 
to quantity). The nature of matter is defined without reference to the doctrine 
of co-principles of being, the unifying work of the act of existing, and the 
preparation of second matter for the reception of various substantial forms. 
Concerning an isolated construct of this sort, just about anything can be 
predicated. It is little wonder that Balz is able to provide a bridge between 
the medieval and the modern ages by means of a “speculative conjecture” 
about a Thomistic-Whiteheadian hybrid called “restricted prime matter,” 
which can be treated as if it were an actual thing, independent of God and 
form. At this point, myth overtakes history and every contention can be 
justified. Aquinas and Descartes are classified together as instances of “Pla- 
tonic dualism.” Sometimes, this term is employed by Balz to signify the 
specific set of problems troubling the Cartesians, but at crucial moments it 
is extended to include every doctrine that admits principles of being which 
transcend matter. Since the Balzian notion of restricted prime matter in- 
cludes the causal power not merely of a subject but also of a determining 
and differentiating principle, there is an inevitable clash between matter, 
so conceived, and a subsistent, or immaterial form in man. There could be 
no other outcome to an attempt to fit the Thomistic principle of prime matter 
within the framework of the Cartesian extended substance. Descartes himself 
was not consulted on this venture. Indeed, his usual criticism of hyle- 
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morphism, as applied to man, was that it leads to gross materialism, from 
which plight his own doctrine on material and spiritual substances was 
deliberately (and by opposition) designed .o deliver men. 

Although Ernst Cassirer’s The Philosophy of the Enlightenment was orig- 
inally published in Germany in 1932, the appearance now of a competent 
English translation is a welcome event. There are only a few comprehensive 
studies of this period, none of them of recent vintage. Cassirer handles the 
sprawling literature of the Age of Reason in the best way possible, within 
the limits of a single volume. Instead of tracing the movement author by 
author or even according to countries, he makes a systematic survey of the 
main themes. Under the six headings of natural science, theory of knowledge, 
religion, history, law and aesthetics, he gives a synoptic account of the mind 
of the Enlightenment. The final chapter is devoted to the aesthetic theories, 
ranging from French classicism to Shaftesbury’s intuitionism and the ra- 
tional standards of Gottsched. In view of his importance for the science of 
aesthetics and the the usual custom of dismissing him as just another Wolffian 
hack writer, it is good to find Baumgarten given proper recognition for his 
Aesthetica. Cassirer’s own neo-Kantian interpretation of the Enlightenment 
is plainly acknowledged in the preface. There, he states that his study is 
meant to exhibit how the philosophical spirit, “struggling with purely ob- 
jective problems, achieves clarity and depth in its understanding of its own 
fundamental character and mission.” Realism can only meet this challenge 
hy attempting its own historical interpretation of the vast materials at hand. 
It is to be hoped that Cassirer’s other studies on the Renaissance and Cam- 
bridge Platonism will soon be done into English, since we can all profit by 
the amazing breadth of his learning and by his historical judgments, even 
those with which we may be forced to disagree. 

The books on Hegel by Mure and Ogiermann supplement each other in a 
neat way. Mure concentrates upon the backbone of the Hegelian system: 
the doctrine on logic. His central chapters contain a sympathetic exposition 
of Hegel’s theory of idealistic logic, based mainly upon the account given in 
the Encyclopaedia. A commentary on this text is very welcome, because 
of the thorniness of the argument and its ramifications for the rest of the 
system. Since Mure is familiar with the entire Hegelian philosophy, he 
makes a wise companion on this journey. He himself is a convinced Hegelian, 
although he makes some pertinent criticisms. He would like to retain Hegel’s 
conception of systematic truth as an ever-present ideal, while yet admitting 
the factual impossibility of ever attaining perfect unity and necessity of 
thought. Hegel would deal quite ruthlessly with this compromise: he who is not 
with me all the way, cannot pretend to run even halfway with me. Ogiermann 
analyzes the proofs for God’s existence, as set forth in a manuscript left 
incomplete at Hegel’s death. Hegel’s genius was to accept Kant’s reduction 
of the cosmological and teleological arguments to the ontological, and then 
to offer an impressive defense of the latter proof. The mind gradually becomes 
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aware that its own finitude and the negative conditions of worldly existence 
are self-imposed. There is an overcoming of these negations and, in the 
seme act, a recognition of the actuality of the unconditioned mind. 
Ogiermann keeps his own criticisms at a minimum, but the ones he does 
offer are such as would be fully seconded by Kierkegaard. For he notes 
that the danger involved in this new ontological argument is to threaten the 
integrity of the finite mind and the finite world. His recommendation that 
we reinspect the structure of human reality for its own sake, without being 
under pressure to find an immanent divine underside, is the kind that Kierke- 
gaard was making a century ago. The context of his anti-Hegelian polemic 
is provided in Régis Jolivet’s introductory sketch of Kierkegaard’s life and 
thought. Concerning his religious position, many fine observations are made 
and instructive comparisons drawn with Luther and Pascal. After criticizing 
the Danish thinker’s weak sense of the community, Jolivet makes this fine 


concluding appraisal: 


His message, in its most general sense, consisted in saying that Christianity is a serious 
affair, that the believer has his back to the wall, that he must feel “upon his skull the 
whole weight of infinity,” that doctrine and life must overlay each other completely, and 
that the Christian’s task is, not to settle into a comfortable and quiet conformity, but to 
establish himself in a personal relationship with God, a personal relationship which must 
express itself in the character of a witness and an imitator of Christ, with all that this 


involves in the shape of hostility and persecution from the world. 


Even in its tone and rhythm, this passage catches the authentic movement of 
Kierkegaard’s own reflections. 

Philosophically and theologically considered, however, there are defici- 
encies in Jolivet’s approach. He is content to quote Kierkegaard precisely at 
those points where some close analysis of the text and some further historical 
information are required. One major stumbling block is the fact that, for a 
more detailed study, Kierkegaard’s voluminous journals must be consulted in 
the Danish and not merely in existing translations. But for those who cannot 
do so, the next best thing is to get acquainted with Father Fabro’s three 
volumes of extracts, translated directly from the original. This sixteen-hun- 
dred page project is a masterful and indispensable instrument for Kierke- 
gaardian scholarship (distasteful though the thought of scholarship so applied 
would be to the mortal enemy of all dons). The first volume contains a long 
introductory essay, which is perhaps the most balanced interpretation of 
Kierkegard yet to appear. Notes in the form of appendices accompany each 
volume, giving further information drawn from the rest of the Kierkegaardian 
corpus and from secondary literature. Special attention is paid to theological 
problems. All entries containing religious and theological observations are 
translated and annotated with a wealth of references to Catholic and Protes- 
tant sources. At the end of volume three are provided an index of scriptural 
passages quoted and commented on by Kierkegaard, an index of names, an 
index of Kierkegaard’s other writings mentioned in the journals, and above 
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all an eighty-page index of Kierkegaardian technical terms. There is nothing 
comparable to this Italian edition, outside of the Danish collection of his 


papers. 


Comparisons have been drawn frequently among the nineteenth-century 
trio of moralists: Kierkegaard, Nietzsche and Dostoyevski. That they shared 
in a common protest against the standards of bourgeois society and scientism 
has been noted by Berdyaev, Guardini and Lubac, in their studies on Dos- 
toyevski. These students have stressed the fact that the great Russian novelist 
also deserves attention as a philosopher. A definite contribution has been 
made by Reinhard Lauth’s systematic exposition of Dostoyevski’s entire 
philosophical outlook. His study is based upon the Russian text and makes 
fullest use of Dostoyevski’s articles, journals and recently published notes, 
as well as of secondary literature. Lauth explains the great diversity among 
critical appraisals of the Russian master’s philosophical position by distin- 
guishing between a negative and a positive metaphysics. Through lost souls 
like Raskolnikev and Kirillov, Dostoyevski explores the dark world in which 
there is neither God nor immortality nor morality, the world where all is 
permitted and where human power and freedom alone are supreme. But it 
is neither Nietzsche's will-to-power nor Kierkegaard’s anguished dread, but 
rather the awareness of guilt, that provides Dostoyevski with a guiding 
thread, leading out of this underworld. Man suffers from guilt and is tor- 
mented by conscience only because he also shares somehow in the light. In 
his positive metaphysics, Dostoyevski reconstructs out of the shattered frag- 
ments of the modern mind a new vision of love and joy, based on faith in 
Christ as God: the light of the world come into our hearts. Lauth’s exegesis 
agrees with Lubac’s remark that one can make a Dantesque descent into the 
hell of human evil, without ceasing to believe in a redemption or to affirm 
man’s ultimate ordination to God. 

Nicolas Berdyaev’s autobiography is difficult to classify, since it blends 
listorical reminiscences and metaphysical speculations in his distinctive way. 
Considered in its historical aspects, this book places exstentialism in a some- 
what new light. Its nineteenth-century roots are clearly exposed by Berdyaev, 
who arrived at much the same set of positions through independent readings 
in Kant, Hegel and Schelling. “I was an existentialist even before I came to 
know Kierkegaard’s writings, and I was attacked on this account before 
existentialism came to the fore.” The common core of agreement lies in the 
“emphasis on the subject as against the object, of the will as against the 
intellect, of the concrete and individual as against the general and universal.” 
It is doubtful whether any of the contemporary philosophers commonly called 
existentialists would accept all these antitheses, as presented by Berdyaev. 
He is quite severe with Sartre and Heidegger, mainly because of their attempts 
at systematic analysis and categorization of the existential experience. Mar- 
cel’s Catholicism annoys Berdyaey, since it seems to contain a claim to too 
much certainty, and hence to do away with the groping attitude in philoso- 
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phizing. And yet, strangely enough, Berdyaev never succeeds in correlating 
his views on Kant with those on existentialism. He does not clearly see that 
the reason why he feels most affinity with Karl Jaspers is the large measure 
of Kantianism in the latter’s thought. Berdyaev’s failure to cement an alliance 
with Marcel can be traced not only to religious differences but also to Marcel’s 
genuine efforts to break the bonds of Kantianism as well as of absolute ideal- 
ism—a project which sets him off from all other contemporary existentialists. 

A major historical lacuna is filled with the publication of Alfred Kastil’s 
systematic introduction to the philosophy of Franz Brentano (1838-1917). 
Kastil was a friend and correspondent of Brentano’s during the latter’s closing 
years. Along with Oscar Kraus, Kastil edited the works of Brentano in eleven 
volumes (1922-32). Kastil’s lifetime work was to expound and develop his 
teacher’s thought, a work which was crowned with this posthumously issued 
study. Brentano is best known for his psychological studies, his interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s doctrine on God, and his theory of the intentionality of 
knowledge. Through Husserl, the latter notion became central for pheno- 
menology and was then appropriated by many existentialists. Gilson has 
called attention to two other notable features of Brentano’s thought: his logi- 
cal doctrine on the judgment of existence and his views on the various phases 
in the history of philosophy. Here, in Kastil’s volume, will be found an 
orderly exposition of all the teachings of this careful thinker and tragic indi- 
vidual, including his development of a rational theism akin to that of Stuart 


Mill. 
2. Philosophy, Science and Language 


Tue Grown or Screntiric Ipeas. By William P. Wightman. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 495. $5.00. 

LECONS DE PHILOSOPHIE DES SCIENCES EXPERIMENTALES. By Auguste Grégoire, 
S.J. Paris: J. Vrin, 1950. Pp. 230. 

PuitosopHy oF Nature. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by Imelda C. 
Byrne. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. x, 198. $3.00. 

Tue Puitosopuy of MatHematics. By Edward A. Maziarz, C.P.P.S. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. viii, 286. $4.00. 

STRUCTURE, METHOD AND MEANING. Essays in Honor oF HENRY M. SHEFFER. 
Edited by Paul Henle, Horace M. Kallen and Suzanne K. Langer. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 306. $4.50. 

A Critique or Locicat Positivism. By C. E. M. Joad. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 154. $2.75. 

Locic anp Lancuace. Edited by Antony Flew. New York: Philosophical 
Library. Pp. vii, 206. $3.75. 

To the distinguished volumes of D’Abro, Dampier, Butterfield and Conant 
on the history of science must now be added the study made by William 

Wightman. As the title of his book indicates, he lays main stress upon the 
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growth of scientific ideas, rather than upon a listing of discoveries. Instead 
of giving a general history of science, he concentrates on some of the more 
important scientific conceptions in geometry, astronomy, mechanics, optics, 
chemistry and the biological sciences. He focuses attention upon the his- 
torical genesis of the views and upon the conflicts among scientific representa- 
tives. Collingwood and Whitehead are called upon to support the author’s 
stand that scientific conceptions are meaningful only when they are seen as 
both emerging from the past and forging into the future, where they will 
undergo further modification. Since the matter is arranged according to 
leading ideas rather than in a chronological survey of the centuries, the con- 
tributions of premodern thinking are constantly being brought to the fore, 
instead of being consigned to the limbo of an opening chapter or two. 
Another commendable feature of the book is the inclusion of numerous well- 
chosen quotations from scientific sources, many of them previously unnoticed 
by English-speaking historians of science. And by emphasizing the domestic 
struggles among scientific minds in search of adequate principles of explana- 
tion, Wightman largely succeeds in his aim of making the history of science 
itself an integral humane discipline, instead of a mere sugar-coating added to 
the scientific curriculum for the sake of appearances. 

Since modern philosophy is so closely dependent upon the methods and 
findings of the various sciences, a grasp of the history of science is indis- 
pensable both for understanding modern philosophy and for making the 
Scholastic philosophy of nature a relevant and vital doctrine. The absence 
of any concerted program in the history of the sciences is a basic reason why 
Scholastic philosophers seldom find common ground even with the scientists 
teaching and working at the same institution of learning. The lectures of 
the late Auguste Grégoire, S.J., mark a step taken in the right direction. 
They do not deal in detail with scientific findings but they do disengage the 
essential lines of the philosophical implications of modern scientific investi- 
gation. The disposition of materials is significant. Only about thirty-five 
pages are devoted to the movement from Galileo to Newton, whereas an equal 
amount of space is given to the problem of induction, as discussed by Mill, 
Mercier, Rabier, Hamelin and Lachelier. The main chapter is entitled: 
“Physical Theory in France at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century,” and 
contains analyses of the views of Duhem, Le Roy, Poincaré and Meyerson 
(with appendices on Brunschvicg and the Vienna Circle). Thus, by far the 
greater part of the study is confined to the brilliant line of French scientists 
and philosophers of science. They form a distinguished group, but it would 
be unfortunate if they were taken as the sole point of departure for Scholastic 
efforts to comprehend and assimilate the best in the modern scientific outlook. 
In Germany and the English-speaking countries, there have been other devel- 
opments in philosophy of science which cannot be reduced to the theories 
held by this French group. Furthermore, if Scholastics are attempting to 
renovate a philosophy of nature and not a philosophy of science, it would 
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be unwise to limit instruction to the modern theoreticians of science, divorced 
from the practicing scientists and actual procedures. President Conant has 
also observed recently that we should pay as close attention to the biologists 
and chemists as to the mathematical physicists, in seeking to gain an unpreju- 
diced, if not surpassingly neat, grasp of the methods of the sciences (with the 
plural form accentuated ). 

Jacques Maritain’s The Degrees of Knowledge and Philosophy of Nature 
were pioneer works in the renascence of the Scholastic philosophy of nature. 
His rapprochement with Driesch’s vitalism, the French philosophies of science 
and phenomenology gave visible testimony to the resources of perennial 
principles in the face of a new situation in science. Hence a warm welcome 
should be given to this excellent translation of his Philosophy of Nature. 
The English edition is enhanced by Yves Simon’s essay on Maritain’s philoso- 
phy of science and by Donald Gallagher's bibliography. One of the tasks 
facing Scholastics today is to reassess Maritain’s distinction between empirio- 
logical and ontological directions in the sciences. The problem is whether 
this dualism achieves anything more than a division of territory between 
positivism and Scholastic metaphysics. If this be the outcome, then the dis- 
tinctive approach of philosophy of nature is lost and the fundamental isolation 
of the Scholastic mind from the workings of the natural sciences still remains 
in force. An allied question concerns the organization of the philosophical 
curriculum. The obvious inadequacies of the “cosmological theses” com- 
pelled many educators to shift the burden of philosophy of nature upon the 
already loaded shoulders of metaphysics. The structure of philosophy of 
ncture and its place in an integrated presentation of philosophy are wide open 
questions, calling for frank and serious discussion. 

Father Maziarz’s book on the philosophy of mathematics is divided into 
two parts, one historical and the other doctrinal. The historical section is 
a review not primarily of the history of mathematics but of the several 
philosophical opinions about mathematical abstraction and reasoning. This 
is in conformity with the author’s view that the philosophy of mathematics 
is an aspect of metaphysics itself, in so far as first philosophy determines 
the nature of the sciences and distinguishes between the mathematical and 
the other types of abstraction. The historical survey jumps directly from the 
ancients to the moderns, without considering the various medieval views on 
mathematical reasoning and abstraction. In the doctrinal part, the teaching 
of St. Thomas is followed, and no mention is given to other Scholastic stand- 
peints. In expounding the Thomistic position, Maziarz makes full use of 
recent discussions concerning the separatio or judgment of negation and 
separation, which lies at the basis of the metaphysical standpoint. A textual 
study should have been made in justification of the view that, for St. Thomas, 
the primacy of metaphysics can be extended to mean that it supplies a sort 
of philosophy-of-the-nature-of-the-sciences. The working mathematician will 
probably feel that both the historical and the doctrinal orientation toward 
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philosophical opinions tends to lose contact with actual mathematical thinking. 

The relations between mathematics, logic and the rest of philosophy are 
exhibited in the essays published in honor of one of the creative minds in 
the field of symbolic logic: Henry M. Sheffer. Although his publications 
have been few, his influence as a teacher at Harvard has been very great. 
The studies in this Festschrift range from technical notes on the logic of 
terms, modal functions and number theory to more general reflections on 
Bacon’s philosophy of science, abstraction in philosophy and art, and the 
kinds of identity. George Sarton wavers between the sugar-coating theory 
(as Wightman calls it) of injecting a little of the humanistic spirit into 
science, through the history of science, and the forthright recognition of 
humanistic values intrinsic to the scientific enterprise as such, as well as to 
its history. It is difficult to gather a unified impression from these far-roving 
essays, except the general phenomenological conclusion (drawn in Marvin 
Farber’s article) that genuine philosophizing is characterized not so much 
hy special methods as by a radicalism which is ready to call every accepted 
belief into question and to test its origins in experience. 

C. E. M. Joad is a philosophical radical in his own way, having called 
into question the new orthodoxy of logical positivism. He has been severely 
criticized by British spokesmen of this movement, mainly because he limits 
his examination to one book and has the effrontery to state that the values- 
vacuum produced by logical positivism is the breeding ground of Fascism. 
Presumably, Joad would plead guilty to both charges and then beg that his 
arguments be weighed for their own sake. He does «oncentrate analysis upon 
Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic (1936; revised edition, 1948), and to 
this extent the title of his book is too ambitious. Nevertheless, in his intro- 
duction, Joad discusses this problem wittily and satisfactorily. Ayer’s first 
edition has become a kind of Bible for young British intellectuals, who are 
carried away by its grandiose claim to settle all problems of metaphysics, 
ethics and religion by reducing their propositions to meaningless statements. 
But, Joad observes, 
so soon as I mentioned a particular doctrine of Ayer’s and indicated objections to 
which, as it seemed to me, it was exposed, voices were raised to assure me that I was 
wasting my powder and shot since, either the doctrine in question was not a part of 
Logical Positivism proper or, though it had once been held by logical positivists, it 
was now generally abandoned. . . . The truth is that whatever statement of Logical Posi- 
tivism one takes, one runs the risk of being told that it is out of date, or that it repre- 


sents a deviationist view. 


Since these tactics could forestall criticism for ever (after the manner of 
the defenders of up-to-date dialectical materialism), Joad decided sensibly 
to take his text from a definite book. The third chapter, on the principle 
of verifiability, is the keystone of his criticism. In order to establish meaning 
in function of verificatory statements, an infinite regress of verifying sense- 
contents is required. There is the added difficulty of giving empirical verifica- 
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tion for the principle of verifiability which, as such, is not a statement of a 
sense-content. Since precisely these problems are now engaging the attention 
of leading logical empiricists in Britain and America, Joad’s critique deserves 
a hearing. His observations about the practical consequences of this philoso- 
phy are carefully reserved for the final chapter, and constitute a legitimate 
pragmatic inquiry. 

In Logic and Language, Antony Flew has collected a group of representa- 
tive articles written by members of the British school of linguistic analysis 
and published separately in journals between 1931 and 1949, This movement 
was propelled by the example of the late Ludwig Wittgenstein, who published 
nothing during his lifetime except his famous Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus 
(1922), but who wielded tremendous influence behind the scenes at Cam- 
bridge. The present leader is Gilbert Ryle, who makes the programmatic 
declaration in the present volume that the business of philosophy today is 
“the detection of the sources in linguistic idioms of recurrent misconstruc- 
tions and absurd theories.” It must aim at systematic restatement through 
transmutation of syntax, and operation controlled not by grammatical or 
aesthetic motives but “by desire to exhibit the forms of the facts into which 
philosophy is the inquiry.” Ryle does not limit philosophy in principle to this 
function but declares that it is its most urgent duty at present. The contri- 
butors to Flew’s collection remain scrupulously at the linguistic level, even 
when they are discussing time, analogy and gods. Some admirable detective 
work is accomplished, but detectives cannot constitute the entire population, 


even among philosophers. 
3. Metaphysical Essays 


Tue Doctrine or BetInc IN THE ARISTOTELIAN MetaApHysics. A Study in 
the Greek Background of Medieval Thought. By Joseph Owens, C.SS.R. 
Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1951. Pp. xi, 461. $5.00. 

Meruop in Metapnysics. By Robert J. Henle, S.J. Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1951. Pp. vii, 73. $2.00. 

NaturaAL THroLocy. Metaphysics II. By Gerard Smith, S.J. New York: 
Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xvi, 297. $3.50. 

LEXxIsTENcE DE Dieu. By M.-F. Sciacca. Translated by Régis Jolivet. Paris: 
Aubier, 1951. Pp. 215. 

THe Puitosopuy oF Evit. By Paul Siwek, S.J. New York: Ronald Press, 
1951. Pp. ix, 226. $3.50. 

Tue Mystery or Betnc. I: Reflection and Mystery. By Gabriel Marcel. 
Translated by G. S. Fraser. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1950. 
Pp. xiv, 219. $3.75. 

Tue Mystery or Berne. II: Faith and Reality. By Gabriel Marcel. Trans- 
lated by René Hague. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1951. Pp. viii, 
188. $3.75. 

There are two popular but contrary opinions today concerning the relation 
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between medieval Scholasticism and Greek thought. The existentialist view, es- 
poused by Barth, Niebuhr and the crisis theologians, is neatly expressed in the 
following statement from Berdyaev’s Dream and Reality: 


Modern philosophy from Descartes onwards has been in a very definite sense more 
Christian than medieval scholastic philosophy, since Christanity had not as yet pervaded 
and modified the mind of the scholastics, and their intellectual terms of reference and 
their mentality belonged to the pre-Christian, ancient Graeco-Roman universe of discourse. 


The modern stress upon man as a free subjectivity is taken by this group to 
be the hallmark of a genuine Christian philosophy. At the opposite pole is the 
naturalistic verdict, pronounced by men like F. J. Woodbridge and John 
Randall, to the effect that Averroes and Zabarella were the true interpreters 
of Aristotle and that the medieval Scholastics were too Christian to be able to 
understand Aristotle’s own mind, or at least to want to understand it. These 
clashing opinions are mentioned here as illustrations of what Father Owens 
may have had in mind when he subtitled his analysis of Aristotle’s notion of 
being: “A Study in the Greek Background of Medieval Thought.” For the 
medieval interpretations of Aristotle’s Metaphysics would provide a test case 
for the problem of the relations between medieval Scholasticism and ancient 
Greece. 

Owens takes up the various section of the Metaphysics according to an 
order of philosophical pedagogy, which he ascertains through the internal 
evidence of cross-references and parallel passages, expressing how Aristotle 
wants us to follow a problem in his metaphysical treatises. Whereas Aristotle’s 
introductory description envisaged a science of separate Entity (ousia) which 
would determine the meaning of being, the investigation actually culminated 
in a study of separate Entities, considered only in themselves and as 
final causes of sensible Entities. Hence the original plan was not carried out, 
leaving later ages with the heritage of a dual subject of metaphysics: the 
science of being as being, and the science of one type of beings, viz., first 
beings and causes. Moreover, Aristotle specified the nature of separate Enti- 
ties in a nonexistential way, since he designated form to the the supreme act. 
Form signifies content, difference, finitude and necessity. The separate Entities 
bear these traits and are, as far as the Metaphysics is concerned, final and not 
efficient causes. 

Given this scrupulous textual interpretation of the Metaphysics, it is certain 
that a vast change occurred somewhere between Aristotle and Aquinas, so 
that at least it is clear that Berdyaev’s view is untenable. But was this change 
a perversion of the original meaning, as the naturalists claim? Was it a pro- 
cess of rendering explicit what was present all along in the Stagirite, as 
many Scholastics have claimed? Or were the elements of Aristotle’s thought 
submitted to a radical transformation, in virtue of a metaphysical insight that 
was conveyed originally by Judaeo-Christian revelation? None of these ques- 
tions are answered by Owens, since they fall outside the scope of his present 
treatise. He makes no extensive use of any of the medieval commentators, 
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whether Moslem or Christian, but he does employ to the fullest the Greek and 
modern Aristotelian commentators, both philological and philosophical. The 
vast and complicated problem of the medieval approaches to the text of 
Aristotle lies beyond the purview of this book. But a remote preparation is 
made for instituting a comparison between Aristotle and Aquinas. For in- 
stance, the differences between Plato and Aristotle are stressed, to the advan- 
tage of the latter, who begins with given sensible forms rather than with defi- 
nitions. But Aristotle is kept well within the pagan world of forms, regarded 
as the seats of energy and act for the sensible world. Although Aristotle has a 
logical theory of existential judgment, he does not include the act of existing 
within the proper domain of metaphysics. Aristotelian metaphysics pays no 
attention to the contingent and the finite; it would be uninterested in a crea- 
tion, free or necessitated; it is not concerned about achieving a strict unity 
among finite beings through efficient causation of the act of existing; it leaves 
the primary movers of the Physics unintegrated with the primary separated 
Entities of the Metaphysics. On all these issues, the comparison with Aquinas 
is implicitly set up. It is to be hoped that Owens will continue his investiga- 
tions, in order to bring the Thomistic and other medieval notions of being 
out of the background and into the very foreground of discussion. 

Some positive indications of how a Thomistic metaphysics may be con- 
structed are furnished in Father Henle’s Aquinas Lecture for 1950. The 
contemporary Thomist is well aware of the need to explain and defend his 
claim that metaphysics is both a science of the real and an independent 
science. As a science of the real, it is primarily a contemplation of being in 
its supreme act, the act of existing. As an independent science, it makes its 
own distinctive contact with the real order, in what Henle calls “the experi- 
ential moment of metaphysics.” The essay is devoted to a description of this 
moment, which represents a shift of emphasis from the usual critical preoccu- 
pation with the applications of metaphysics. By tracing the metaphysical 
grasp of being as existent to an experiential source, Henle issues a challenge 
both to the rationalistic notion of metaphysics and to the Kantian criticism 
of rationalistic metaphysics. Since a Thomistic metaphysics is built upon a 
reflective study of our concrete existential judgments, rather than upon con- 
ceptual analyses of reflection on the forms of cognition, it comes closer to the 
empiricist viewpoint. But, as the author points out, Thomistic metaphysics is 
directed to the intelligible necessities of existence and sense-given objects, an 
aspect that sets it off from naturalistic conceptions of metaphysics. 

The Christian Wisdom Series of philosophy textbooks being published by 
Macmillan has gotten off to a most auspicious start with Gerard Smith’s Natu- 
ral Theology and Vernon Bourke’s Ethics. Both books are characterized by 
their clear and precise presentation of doctrine, their fidelity to St. Thomas, 
their ability to make his teaching a genuine guide for contemporary students, 
and their helpful references to further readings in the classical sources and 
recent scholarly works. The natural theology text is divided into two parts: 
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on the existence of God and on the divine names. Significantly enough, the 
first part is somewhat longer than the second, reflecting the great need of our 
day for sound proofs of God’s existence. A chapter each is given to the 
following preliminary questions: the need of proving God's existence, the 
nature of proof in general, the possibility of proving God's existence, and a 
general conspectus of the manner of Thomistic proof. These elaborate 
prolegomena utilize the framework of Summa Theologiae, 1,2,1-2, but skill- 
fully interweave other Thomistic texts. The proofs of Anselm, Augustine, 
Descartes and Leibniz are subjected to criticism from the standpoint of an 
existential Thomism. Kant is also criticized, but no account is taken of Hume's 
attack, perhaps because this problem will be dealt with in the textbook on 
metaphysics. 

There are two recent publications that might well serve as supplementary 
reading for students interested in the problems treated by Father Smith. 
M.-F. Sciacea’s essay on the existence of God is a vigorous plea for recon- 
sideration of the Augustinian approach to God. Far from accepting the 
rigid categories of Augustinian essentialism versus Thomistic existentialism, 
Sciacca regards the Augustinian point of departure in the human soul as a 
supremely existential one. Another supplementary volume is Father Siwek’s 
treatise on evil. He recognizes that a good share of the contemporary difhi- 
culties about theism stems from troubles concerning evil and the nature of 
God, although they may be expressed as criticisms of the proofs for His exist- 
ence. Siwek’s book cuts across the traditional systematic divisions, so as 
to present a comprehensive account of the problem of evil. It also makes 
good use of the various historical solutions and the relevant evidence of 
contemporary biology and psychology. 

With scarcely any delay, Gabriel Marcel’s two series of Gifford Lectures 
(delivered at the University of Aberdeen in 1949 and 1950) have been 
issued in good English translations. If the existentialist movement acquires 
permanent historical standing, it will be due in great measure to Marcel’s 
successful meeting of the exacting challenge set by the Gifford lectureship. 
He has brought his reflections as close to systematic form as he can, in view 
of his critical attitude toward philosophical systems. The first volume, on re- 
flection and mystery, is a methodological treatise, dealing with the relation 
between his own method and the phenomenological method used by other 
existentialists. In one of his previous works, he referred to his own approach 
as a “hyper-phenomenological reflection,” whereas in the Gifford lectures he 
calls it a “secondary reflection.” Both terms are intended as a criticism of 
Husserl, since Marcel rightly contends that an uncriticized use of the pheno- 
menological method in metaphysics commits one beforehand to an idealistic 
view of reality. He agrees with Bergson that metaphysics must begin with 
reflection upon the acts of inner life, but he apprehends the human self pre- 
cisely as participating, through one’s own body, in a world of finite exis- 
tence. Marcel still defines existence mainly by reference to one’s own body, so 
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that his is quite literally an existential metaphysics of incarnation. There is 
also still some ambiguity in his mind concerning existence, since he employs 
the senses not only as a touchstone of existential reality but as an intrinsic 
determinant of its meaning for men. 

The second volume, on faith and reality, draws out some metaphysical 
consequences. The most important one is the vindication of the very possibi- 
lity of this science. An affirmative answer results from the previous removal 
of a double antithesis which, historically, has prevented the acceptance of a 
metaphysics. First, the empiricist antithesis between experience and transcen- 
dence dissolves, as soon as one agrees to take human experience as an integral 
whole—along with all the obstacles and shocks that testify to the “broken- 
world” character of our existence. and hence its ordination to a transcendent 
reality. Secondly, the Romantic assumption that life and reflection are nec- 
essarily pitted against each other rests upon a narrow conception of reflec- 
tion. Here, the distinction between primary and secondary reflection is em- 
ployed to good effect. Vital reality may be endangered by an analytic, purely 
objective and problematic type of reflection. But man can also use a secon- 
dary or recuperative reflection, which is fitted to respect the in- 
tegrity of the human subject and the mystery-aspect of being, without sur- 
rendering to myth and fancy. Existentialism need not lead to irrationalism, 
once these two prejudices are broken down. Marcel gives a subtle restatement 
of his major constructive themes; humility, freedom, hope, and the bearing of 
witness to the conditions of participated existence. But he remains much 
stronger in his critical appraisal of other views and his methodology. This 
is a major achievement in itself, in view of the modern preoccupation with 
the question of method and metaphysics. 


4. Moral Philosophy 


Eruics. A Textbook in Moral Philosophy. By Vernon J. Bourke. New 

York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xii, 497. $4.25. 

Tue Nature or Law. By Thomas E. Davitt, S.J. St. Louis: Herder Book 

Co., 1951. Pp. v, 274. $4.00. 

Puitosopuy oF Democratic GOVERNMENT. By Yves R. Simon. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 324. $3.50. 

Tue Morar Lire anp THE Eruicat Lire. By Eliseo Vivas. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xix, 390. $6.00. 
DoMINATIONS AND Powers. By George Santayana. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. xv, 481. $4.50. 

We have waited a long time for a good English textbook on ethics, and 
Dr. Bourke’s work justifies the waiting. What lifts it above the common run is 
the fact that it follows the mind of Aquinas, as well as professes to do so. 
This accounts for a certain sparseness and unfamiliarity about the book’s 
organization. It lacks a number of the “traditional” divisions, distinctions 
and terms, the net effect of which had been to reduce the pain of thinking 
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and to corrupt one’s feel for St. Thomas’ own manner of ethical reasoning. 
On the other hand, a twofold Thomistic restoration is made: metaphysics is 
restored to its central place as a foundation of moral science, and the cardi- 
nal virtues are replaced as the indispensable hinges upon which moral specu- 
lation, as well as moral life, should swing. These two restitutions not only 
bring the presentation closer to St. Thomas but also have good results for the 
integration of the philosophy curriculum. The student can on longer think it 
possible to throw out the ballast of the other courses, as soon as he enters the 
ethics classroom. Bourke’s text obliges him to recall something about the 
nature of man, the end, the good and freedom. It develops the relations be- 
tween intellect, will and emotions beyond the point where they are treated in 
philosophy of man. And the chapter on conscience and the practical syllogism 
aid the student in making the difficult transition from the speculative to the 
practical mode of reasoning. Finally, the inclusion of a section on the theologi- 
cal virtues helps to reduce the impression that moral philosophy is a self- 
enclosed discipline and that natural man is the whole man. Both contributors 
to the Christian Wisdom Series emphasize the supernatural end of man, and 
Father Smith makes discreet use of Lubac’s position. 

The advantage of making historical, as well as systematic, investigations 
in ethics is brought out in Father Davitt’s work. It makes a careful examina- 
tion of a number of representative Scholastic doctrines on law, in order to 
show the presence of two distinct Scholastic traditions. The main difference 
turns about whether the direction and command of law are derived from will 
or from intellect. The two Scholastic conceptions of law are organized ac- 
cording to the respective positions taken concerning the psychological prob- 
lem of the primacy of intellect or will. In the voluntarist line, separate chapters 
are devoted to Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus, Ockham, Biel, Alphonse De 
Castro and Suarez; in the intellectualist line, to St. Albert, St. Thomas, Caj- 
etan, Soto, Medina and Bellarmine. As a consequence of this disagreement 
about whether the source of obligation of law lies in the lawmaker’s will or 
in the rationally apprehended, objective relation of means to end, Davitt 
suggests a further difference of opinion concerning penal laws. The first school 
is led logically to hold that such laws may oblige only in regard to the pen- 
alty attached by the lawgiver, whereas the second school maintains that there 
is moral obligation in regard to the thing commanded and hence no such 
thing as a “purely penal law.” This latter conclusion is taken as a measuring 
rod of how far most manuals in the Thomistic tradition have strayed from 
their supposed sources. The author recommends a deliberate return to the 
Thomistic conception of law in general and a correction of the usual teaching 
on penal laws. 

The fields are green for reaping a similar harvest in the field of modern 
legal philosophy. Here, the going would be rougher, for several reasons. 
The investigation would have to push beyond the doctrine on intellect and 
will to more fundamental considerations about method, knowledge and being; 
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it would have to take account of the mutual influence exerted by Scholastic 
and non-Scholastic legal philosophies in modern times; it would encounter 
complete shifts of meaning from individual to individual author. But what- 
ever the difficulties of tracing both the Scholastic and the non-Scholastic 
theories of law in their modern evolution, it is an urgently needed under- 
taking. Some such two-span bridge must be built between the medieval treat- 
ises on law and political philosophy and such a landmark as Maritain’s Man 
and the State. Otherwise, one will not appreciate the profound originality and 
relevance of this book, animated as it is by a sustained effort to remain faith- 
ful to perennial doctrines and yet to bring them to bear upon a new political 
situation. In political and legal philosophy, Maritain is just as much of a 
path-breaker as in theory of knowledge, philosophy of science and aesthetics. 
He is always at work on the frontier line, where the dangers are very great 
but the opportunities for serving the truth even greater. 

Maritain states his present risks in a set of definitions, which are then used 
to elucidate problems involving modern democracy and world government. 
Society, community, nation, body politic, state and people are the basic con- 
cepts chosen for definition. The distinction between community and society 
is familiar to sociologists. A community signifies a social group united by 
a fact of natural or biological significance, whereas a society is based upon 
the deliberate operations of reason, working in view of a common object. A 
nation is a community of people united ethnically by common bonds of birth 
and soil and brought to conscious awareness of its own character and unity. 
Nation and state should not be confused, since the former is lacking in any 
principle of public order and ruling authority. The nation does provide the 
fertile soil for the growth of political society and the state, but the two latter 
belong in the order of society rather than of community. Concerning them, 


Maritain writes: 


The Body Politic or the Political Society is the whole and the State is a part—the 
topmost part—of this whole. Political Society, required by nature and achieved by reason, 
is the most perfect of temporal societies. It is a concretely and wholly human reality, 
tending to a concretely and wholly human good—the common good. . . . The State is 
only that part of the body politic especially concerned with the maintenance of law, 
the promotion of the common welfare and public order, and the administration of public 
affairs. The State is a part which specializes in the interests of the whole. 


Politically speaking, the people are a multitude of persons who, united by 
laws and friendship, constitute political society. 

This view of the state as a part and instrument of political society is di- 
rected against the absolutist theories of the state as the supreme whole. Mari- 
tain denies sovereignty not only to the state but also to the people, reserving 
it for God alone. The body politic and the people can claim the right of full 
autonomy or self-government. But, understanding sovereignty in the absolu- 
tist tradition of a supreme power separate from and set above the subject 
under rule, no earthly individual or group can maintain a rightful claim to 
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sovereignty. Sovereignty could never be surrendered by the state, but auton- 
omy is a right that can be given up by a particular body politic, upon recog- 
nition that it is no longer an autonomous whole, in respect to other such 
political societies. This is the theoretical groundwork that Maritain supplies 
for the factual surveys of the interdependence of all present political socie- 
ties. It is required, if the transition to world government is to be made on a 
free and rational basis. In defending the dignity and freedom of the person 
in respect to the state and political society, Maritain employs his familiar 
and much-disputed distinction between the individual and the person. His 
chapter on church and state agrees with the contention of J. C. Murray, S. J., 
that the freedom of the Church can be fully secured in our era within the 
democratic framework, without reverting to the medieval sacral regime or 
the eighteenth-century state-religion settlement. There are some wise reflections 
upon the wide area of mutual cooperation between the church and democratic 
political society, together with warnings against trading the American for the 
mutually embittered European relationship. 

Maritain’s example shows that the philosopher has by no means discharged 
his responsibility with the statement that all three of the classical forms of 
government are valid. There is the further duty toward one’s own age and 
historical situation. The political philosopher must also try to determine the 
best political arrangement relative to the concrete circumstances and oppor- 
tunities of his own day. A notable essay in this direction is found in Yves 
Simon’s philosophical study on democratic government. Recognizing with 
Maritain that the modern political ideal centers around the freedom of man, 
he makes a detailed analysis of the democratic means for preserving and 
promoting this freedom. His inquiry is solidly grounded in a philosophical 
theory of authority, a theme already treated in his Aquinas Lecture for 1940. 
A defense is made of the essential need for authority in democratic society, 
even under the most ideal conditions of knowledge and virtue. Authority of a 
paternal sort is only substitutional. But within every mature political society, 
there is need for authority to achieve unity of action and, above all, the inten- 
tion and willing of the common good. Authority, in the two latter senses, is an 
indispensable condition for reaching the maximum freedom within demo- 
cratic society and government. Simon does not make as sharp a distinction 
as does Maritain between autonomy and sovereignty. He outlines a theory 
of sovereignty in a democracy, but it is clear that authority is ultimately 
from God and that “sovereignty” refers to the autonomous right of govern- 
ment and exercise of political authority, rather than to the absolutist claim 
inserted by Maritain into his definition of sovereignty. 

Just eight years ago, there appeared the important symposium on Natural- 
ism and the Human Spirit, carrying a lively plea by Eliseo Vivas for a natur- 
alistic account of aesthetic experience. Instead of congealing his thought at 
this naturalistic level, however, Vivas began testing his naturalistic claims 
by the measure of human experience. He found naturalism to be wanting in 
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several dimensions of human existence, especially its tragic aspect. This 
hardness toward human values was seen to be a consequence of the positivis- 
tic scientism upon which naturalism ultimately rests. Convinced of the thin- 
ness and inhumanity of the naturalistic outlook, Vivas began searching new 
paths. From Kierkegaard, he learned to place love for the existing man in the 
top rank of values; with Berdyaev and Francisco Romero (of Argentina) he 
came to see the irreducible worth of the human person; Bernanos and St. 
Augustine helped him to appreciate the realm of religious experience; aided 
by Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann, he lost his fear of according ontic 
status to values; and from Kant and Bergson, he learned a key distinction 
between the moral life and the ethical life. 

The record of this unusual intellectual and spiritual odyssey is set forth 
in The Moral Life and the Ethical Life. It contains three parts: a polemic 
against naturalistic theories of morality, a constructive account of the 
moral life, and some perspectives on the higher ethical life. With a 
convert’s zeal against his former persuasion, Vivas goes about his critical 
work with great relish. He offers some very trenchant criticism of the 
interest theory of values championed by Santayana and Perry, the 
postulational morality of Charner Perry, Dewey’s instrumentalistic theory 
of morals, the Freudian notion of conscience, and the ethical semiotic anal- 
ysis attempted by Charles Stevenson. Vivas’s negations are more precisely 
developed than his affirmations. The positive sections of the book are best 
treated as notes toward a new moral and ethical philosophy. Man is set off 
from the other animals by his ability to grasp an objective order of values. 
He alone can transcend the subjective concerns of animal life, in order to 
acknowledge moral values. These values present themselves with the indepen- 
dence of facts, but also with the distinctive character of imperative or demand- 
ing facts. The merely moral man is subordinate to the ethical or Christian 
man. The latter bases his conduct on a recognition of the absolute value of 
personality and the ethical wrong of sacrificing another as a mere means to 
one’s own end. Going beyond Kantianism, Vivas then presents huge chunks of 
religious doctrine, drawn from Scheler and Berdyaev, Dostoyevski, and Mari- 
tain, and especially from Augustine. He concludes with the affirmation that 
the ethical order tends to transcend itself, in order to bring the human person 
to the religious plane. This is reminiscent of Kierkegaard’s remarks on the 
transition from the ethical to the religious spheres of existence. Vivas is a 
man on pilgrimage, and the route he is following seems to be leading forward 
to a strenuous religious encounter with the living God. 

To turn next to George Santayana’s most recent book is to take a step 
backwards, both chronologically and doctrinally. Chronologically, there is 
retrogression, since these reflection and reminiscences on history and politi- 
cal life are variations on old themes, which have occupied the author for a 
lifetime. He strives to give some semblance of systematic form to the book, 
but it remains a large collection of brief essays, a rehearsal of informal 
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opinions on all subjects under the sun. Doctrinally, it represents a movement 
backwards to the naturalistic or (as Santayana more forthrightly prefers to 
call it) the materialistic standpoint, from which a Vives has shown the need 
for deliverance. Santayana has never overcome his astonishment at the gen- 
teel tolerance bred by his own brand of materialism. He treats religious life 
and customs just as tenderly as one would a favorite rose in the garden. Both 
are precious blooms of matter, beckoning the imagination on to magical 
worlds, and yet both are doomed to wither and die. The hard, rational fact 
is that all energy is material and all political power material. Santayana 
views nature with the eyes of a latter-day Lucretius and wonders why people 
cannot learn to live by his pious materialism. 


5. Other Publications 


It is one thing for Santayana to publish a collection of his detached 
thoughts, and quite another thing for someone else to make snippets here and 
there among his writings and call the result a book. It is difficult to imagine 
who might profit from Atoms of Thought, by George Santayana (edited by 
Ira D. Cardiff. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xv, 284. $5.00), 
except perhaps the most incurable devotee of Roget or Bartlett. Another 
disappointing book, although for quite opposite reasons, is William P. Mon- 
tague’s long-awaited Carus Lectures on Great Visions of Philosophy (Lasalle, 
Illinois: Open Court Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. xvii, 484. $4.50). He ap- 
proaches the history of philosophy as the story of the great guesses about the 
universe: the history of religion constitutes one subdepartment of guesses, 
but there are many nonreligious types. Between Plotinus and Bruno is in- 
serted a section on “The Theocratic Interlude,” in which the author muses 
about the Christian vision of things and how to give it an evolutionary, 
Spencerian interpretation. 

E. I. Watkin has prepared a third, somewhat revised edition of A Philoso- 
phy of Form (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1951. Pp. xxviii, 442. $6.00). 
Perhaps now that Scholastics have gained a firm historical grasp on their own 
metaphysical doctrines on matter and form, this remarkable essay can be 
better appreciated than when it was first published. Disappointment is in- 
evitable, if the reader is looking for a rigorous metaphysics of matter and 
form. But he will find here what the author calls a series of apergus on the 
species of contemplation or levels of human experience. There are many criti- 
cal remarks about Ayer’s version of logical empiricism and an excellent chap- 
ter on aesthetic contemplation. A tardy translation has been made of Maurice 
De Wulf’s Art and Beauty (translated by Sister Mary Gonzaga Udell, O.P. 
St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 1950. Pp. vii, 213. $3.00). De Wulf makes many 
incisive comments on the aesthetic theories prevalent at about the time of 
World War I, and leads up inductively to a statement of the principles of art 
and beauty. His final chapters on medieval aesthetics would have to be 
brought up to date, with the aid of Edgar De Bruyne’s researches in this field. 
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Perspectives On a Troubled Decade: Science, Philosophy and Religion, 1939- 
1949 (New York: The Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 1950. 
Pp. xvii, 901. $5.50), contains almost fifty papers, together with footnote 
records of, some lively discussions. Lest it be lost beneath the avalanche of 
contributions, attention may be called to the very last paper, by Milton Nahm, 
on art as a bridge of cultural understanding. Nahm makes a keen criticism of 
Croce’s theory of art as expression, suggesting that it must be supplemented 
by a study of the other two functions of art: symbolizing and making. Both 
De Wulf and Nahm are striving after a healthy balance between the sub- 
jective and objective factors in art and beauty, in which balance alone both 
artistic freedom and significant communication can be achieved. 

In John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor: Their Friendship and Subsequent 
Marriage (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 320. $4.50), F. 
A. Hayek provides a pleasant solution to one of the minor problems in nine- 
teenth-century intellectual history. His carefully edited and annotated edition 
of the Mill-Taylor correspondence shows that Mrs. Taylor deserved the very 
high praise of her intellectual qualities, as expressed in Mill’s Autobiog- 
raphy. These letters are evidence of her influence upon many of Mill’s views 
concerning women, marriage and social reform. F. Vanni Bourbon di Pet- 
rella’s 11 Pensiero di Maurice Blondel (Florence: L’Arte della Stampa, 1950. 
Pp. 345. Lire 1350) is the best general study of Blondel yet to appear. It 
makes a conscientious analysis of his major treatises on action, thought and 
being, together with his views on God, the supernatural order and Christian 
revelation. An extensive criticism is given, in which the views of previous 
scholars are carefully sifted. The studies on John Dewey continue to pour 
forth. The Twentieth Century Library of brief, popular accounts of recent 
intellectual leaders now includes Jerome Nathanson’s John Dewey: The Re- 
construction of the Democratic Life (New York: Scribners, 1951. Pp. ix, 127. 
$2.00). This is a simple, enthusiastic introduction to his views, accurately 
conveying the significance of Dewey for so wide a sector of American life. 
The Philosophies of F. R. Tennant and John Dewey, by J. Oliver Buswell 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xvii, 516. $6.00), is useful 
for its comparison between two types of empirical philosophy. Tennant 
admits the substantial nature of mind, the epistemological dualism of subject 
and object, and the existence of God, whereas Dewey denies all three theses. 
Suswell tends to side with Tennant, but criticizes both thinkers in terms of 
what he calls a “theistic realistic dualism.” 

Karl Jaspers has issued three recent books, which apply his ideas in readily 
intelligible fashion to various contemporary problems. His Vom Ursprung 
und Ziel der Geschichte (Munich: R. Piper Verlag, 1949. Pp. 349. D. M. 
14.80) contains his philosophy of history and completes an analysis started 
in an earlier work, The Modern Age. There are three main sections: world- 
history, the present and future, and the meaning of history. Jaspers high- 
lights the tension existing today between the specific features of Western 
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civilization—political freedom, the rule of reason, the dignity of the person— 
and the various threats to these values arising from technical developments, 
mass movements and the facile appeal of “ideologies.” In his Heidelberg 
lectures on Vernunft und Widervernunft in unserer Zeit (Munich: R. Piper 
Verlag, 1950. Pp. 71. D.M. 4.80), he makes a sharp attack upon the two 
major sources of unreason in our age: psychoanalysis and Marxism. While 
admitting that these movements have made some valuable discoveries, Jaspers 
criticizes them for taking their own partial reports on man as the entire 
truth. It is significant that Jaspers, the philosopher of existence, is a defender 
of reason and its functions. This indicates that Berdyaev’s characterization 
of existentialism is not universally valid and that, despite their affinity, there 
is an entire dimension of Jaspers’ mind which escaped comprehension by 
Berdyaev. Jaspers’ Rechenschaft und Ausblick (Munich: R. Piper Verlag, 
1951. Pp. 368. D.M. 16) is a collection of addresses and articles written 
(with two exceptions) since World War II. They reveal him in his role as a 
public-spirited leader, fully sharing the burden of contemporary problems. 
Among the notable pieces are a series on German science and university 
life, discussions of humanism and the atom bomb, and revealing essays on 
Kierkegaard and Max Weber. The last two essays, entitled “My Road Toward 
Philosophy” and “Concerning My Philosophy,” form the best short intro- 
duction to his thought. They give a personal glimpse into its formation 
and outline the main doctrines. 

Suarez On Human Freedom, by Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P. (Baltimore: 
The Carroll Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 200), gathers into book form a well- 
received series of articles, which first appeared in The Thomist. The Suarezian 
doctrine on freedom is minutely analyzed, both in itself and in its meta- 
physical roots in the theory of act and potency; then a Thomistic critique 
is offered of both the metaphysical doctrine and the theory of freedom. A 
comparison between this book and the chapter on Suarez in Father Davitt’s 
The Nature of Law would be instructive, since Mullaney seeks a basic meta- 
physical reason for the Suarezian doctrine concerning the primacy of will 
over intellect. The metaphysical foundation of natural law is brought out 
very well in Father Hart’s paper, contributed to The Natural Law and Inter- 
national Relations, edited by Charles A. Hart (Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, Vol. 24. Washington: Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Association, 1951. Pp. 189. $3.00). Heinrich Rommen’s paper 
on “Natural Law and War-Crimes-Guilt” is a fine piece of contemporary 
legal reasoning, in which the Scholastic tradition of natural law is used to 
determine the valid grounds for setting up the Nuremberg Tribunal. 
Rommen applauds the refusal of the Tribunal to recognize any genuine 
collective guilt of the entire German people. He would be much more inclined 
than Maritain to stress the accidental nature of societies and communities 
and the analogical character of the attribution of reason and will to them. 

In the Hamlyn Lectures on The Inheritance of the Common Law (London: 
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Stevens and Sons, 1950. Pp. viii, 118. 8s.), Richard O'Sullivan continues to 
make accessible to laymen his deep and humane understanding of the history 
and spirit of English law, especially in its medieval and Catholic roots. His 
four chapters trace the development of legal concepts concerning “the free 
and lawful man” of English common law, the family and divorce, the 
political community and Parliament, and the relation between law and 
conscience (as reflected in the Court of Chancery and the growth of English 
Equity). A. P. D’Entréves’s Natural Law: An Introduction to Legal Philoso- 
phy (New York: Longmans, 1951. Pp. 126. $2.00) gives a historical survey 
of the meaning of natural law in Roman Law, Aquinas, and the moderns 
from Suarez and Grotius to Kant, Hegel and Kelsen. The author makes no 
study of the Marxist attack on natural law and seems to return with Kelsen 
to an ideal, Kantian foundation of law, which will nevertheless accommodate 
the medieval conception. The preface to F. Lyman Windolph’s Leviathan 
and Natural Law (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 147. 
$2.50) raises high hopes for a stimulating comparison between Aquinas 
and Hobbes, but alas, the two masters are never brought together, contrary 
to promise. There is some urbane talk about positivism and the aim of 
liberty but no hardheaded historical and speculative analyses of the Thomistic 
and Hobbesian doctrines on natural law, as one is led to expect from the 
title and the preface. Joseph F. Flubacher is a patient laborer in the field 
of economic history. His book, The Concept of Ethics in the History of 
Economics (New York: Vantage Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 460. $5.00), per- 
forms a valuable service for both ethics and economics by tracing the notion 
of ethics entertained by the various schools of economic thought. The author 
shows that, historically, there has been a close relationship between economic 
theory and the general view of ethics. Certainly, the moralist can always 
profit by a circumstantial study of the economic facts and possibilities bearing 
on certain moral choices. 

Father Bochenski’s series, “Bibliographical Introductions to the Study 
of Philosophy,” continues to maintain its high standards. The latest fascicles 
are No. 12: Platon, by Olof Gigon; 13/14: Thomas von Aquin, by Paul 
Wyser, O.P.; 15/16: Der Thomismus, also by Paul Wyser, O.P.; 17: 
Philosophie des Mittelalters, by Fernand Van Steenberghen; 18: Patristische 
Philosophie, by Othmar Perler; 19: Jiidische Philosophie, by Georges Vajda; 
20/21: Buddhistische Philosophie, by C. Regamey. (All are published by 
A. Francke Verlag, in Bern, Switzerland. Except for No. 15/16, issued in 
1951, these fascicles were all published in 1950. The prices are 2.80 Swiss 
franes for fascicles 12, 18, 19; 3.80, for No. 17; 5.80, for Nos. 13/14, 15/16, 
20/21.) Students of medieval philosophy will find the lists of Wyser, 
Steenberghen, Perler and Vajda especially useful. Some important works 
are missing, but an “introduction” always gives the compiler a certain 
leeway of choice. 

St. Louis University. 
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Cristiani, 1946. Milano: Marzorati, 1947. Pp. 340. 

Atruauita Fitosoricue. Atti del II] Convegno di Studi Filosofici Cristiani, 

1947. Padova: Liviana, 1948. Pp. 372. 

Ricostruzione Metarisica. Atti del IV Convegno di Studi Filosofici 

Cristiani, 1948. Padova: Liviana, 1949. Pp. 456. 
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Cristiani, 1949. Padova: Liviana, 1950. Pp. 512. 

Persona E Societa. Atti del VI Convegno di Studi Filosofici Cristiani, 1950. 

Padova: Liviana, 1951. Pp. 464. 

Philosophical conventions are usually meeting halls for the exchange of 
technical information or forums for closed debates which do no more than 
extend in time the isolation of the participants from the world in which 
they ordinarily live. It is therefore a “philosophical treat” to be invited 
not to one but to a series of annual conventions of philosophers who are 
animated by the urgency of living problems and directed to concrete com- 
mitments. The meetings are those held in Gallarate under the auspices of the 
Centro di Studi Filosofici Cristiani. The Center was organized in 1945, 
skortly after the War was ended, by a group of professors—Padovani, 
Stefanini, Sciacca, Guzzo—who were deeply moved by the urgency of revitaliz- 
ing Christian thought in the midst of a crisis-ridden world, and were sensitive 
to the failure of Christian philosophers in meeting the problems raised by 
modern and contemporary philosophy. The promoting committee of four 
succeeded in soliciting the cooperation of the most important figures in the 
field and in organizing a series of annual meetings on an ever-increasing 
scale ranging from the limited regional participation of the early years to 
the widespread national and European representation of recent years and 
the attendance, since 1949, of non-Christian observers. Gallarate has won 
recognition as the center of the movement known as Christian spiritualism, 
a fresh and open force dominated by a wide Platonic-Augustinian-Blondelian 
inspiration. At Gallarate philosophy is hoisted from the closed arena of the 
abstract and notional onto the open field of the concrete and real assimilation 
of man-in-his-wholeness to the living Truth: ipsum verum non videbis, nisi in 
philosophia totus intraveris. The new spiritualism, represented by such men 
as Carlini, Guzzo, Lazzarini, Sciacca and Stefanini, who have come to 
Christianity through a long experience with Gentile’s idealism, has been 
conducting a very lively and fruitful polemic with the neo-Scholastic move- 
ment known as the classical philosophy and represented by Padovani, 
Mazzantini, Bontadini, Zamboni (who occupies an uncomfortable position 
among the neo-Thomists) and Olgiati, who has not yet attended the Gallarate 
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meetings but has engaged both Carlini and Sciacca in a long polemic, 
and has just published a concise programmatic statement, | Fondamenti della 
Filosofia Classica. 

The polemic, conducted in a friendly atmosphere, has given rise to a 
number of significant discussions and has been carried over into an unusually 
productive and substantial publishing activity. The main lines of division 
are held within the bounds of a fruitful dialogue by the common awareness 
that the spiritual crisis of our civilization is primarily that of a culture with- 
out metaphysics. And the bond between the two philosophies—neo-Thomism 
and Christian spiritualism—is all the stronger as both believe that either 
philosophy is metaphysics or it is not philosophy at all. As we observe the 
articulation of concrete positions, however, the bond begins to loosen and 
we discern, in general, two well-known views. For the classical philosophy, 
metaphysics is the study of reality as being systematized according to the 
laws of thought while for Christian spiritualism it is the study of reality 
us truth present to the mind in the form of judging principles; the cosmo- 
logical spirit of the one is opposed to the anthropological orientation of 
the other though both are guided by similar theological perspectives. Yet 
even in this sphere they differ, particularly in their conceptions of the rela- 
tions between faith and reason. Each insists on the distinction of the two, 
but while the relationship in the one leaps into two separate compartments, 
in the other it is conceived as uninterrupted or, in the descriptive language 
of Blondel, “symbiotic.” 

That the differences between the two philosophies, sharp as they may be, 
imply neither strain nor rift may be illustrated by an interesting case. A 
work Olgiati describes as “the greatest philosophical book ever written,” 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, has been honored recently by the excellent translation 
and commentary of Carlini, a radical Christian spiritualist who, in polemic, 
never tires of contrasting Aristotle’s cosmological metaphysics and_ its 
Scholastic residue with the creationistic metaphysics of Christian inspiration. 
On this point, Christian spiritualism accepts Scholastic philosophy as it is 
embodied in the great systematic works of the Schoolmen, but refuses to 
reduce the original Summae to Thomism. Moreover, the Christian spiritualists 
insist on the originality of St. Thomas, illuminated as he is by the light of 
Revealed Truth, and reject the customary subordination of the new Christian 
to the old Pagan. In this, they are one with such Thomists as Gilson (in 
his later works), de Finance and Fabro, who are shedding ever more light 
on the distinctive philosophical novelty of the Saint. 

A revealing source of difference is to be found in the respective attitudes 
toward philosophy-at-work-in-history. Neo-Scholasticism accepts the “peren- 
nial philosophy” as an eternal and unchangeable embodiment of truth while 
Christian spiritualism understands it not as a fixed doctrine incapable of 
developing beyond the thirteenth century but as a “perennial philosophizing” 
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ever responding, within the framework of eternal and objective Truth, to 
the evolution and maturation of ideas. Hence, while neo-Scholasticism tends 
to oppose modern philosophy as a de-formation of the one and only classical 
philosophy, Christian spiritualism, in differing degrees, accepts, if not all 
the solutions, at least most of the problems posed by modern and con- 
temporary thought, and attempts to purify, through a critical examination, 
its failures and insufficiencies. In their difficult and somewhat pioneering 
work the Christian spiritualists find encouragement and strength in the 
philosophical works of the neglected Rosmini. 


1 


The first meeting was held in 1946 under difficult war conditions and 
suffered from a limited representation. Since the proceedings were not 
published until much later (1951) we may begin our survey with the 1947 
convention on “Philosophy and Christianity.” The four problems chosen 
for discussion serve as an excellent introduction to the fundamental positions 
to be encountered, as leitmotifs, throughout the succeeding conventions: 
the relations between Christian and ancient philosophy (Padovani); the 
relation between Augustinianism and Thomism (Sciacca); the relation be- 
tween Christian and modern philosophy (Carlini); the essence and value 
of modern philosophy (Stefanini). Padovani insists on the necessity of 
separating reason and faith and on the continuity of Greek and Christian 
thought. Sciacca argues for an integration of St. Thomas’ metaphysics of 
“the real as reality” with St. Augustine’s metaphysics of “the real as truth... 
two perennial moments of human thought, made not to oppose but to 
complement each other”; Stefanini contrasts St. Augustine’s “aporetic dis- 
position,” open to an endless search, with St. Thomas’ “apodictic disposition,” 
ever ending in “the triumphant thesis”: while St. Thomas defines solutions 
St. Augustine poses problems, in an indefinite approximation to Truth. 
Carlini argues for the insertion of the inner spirituality of the Augustinian 
man into the impersonal schemata of modern idealism. 

A touching testimony to the necessity of promoting “an encounter be! ween 
Scholastic and modern philosophy” is to be found in the contributicn of 
Bonafede, who puts as the first item of reconstruction a reorientation «4; 
the antagonistic attitude of Scholastic philosophy toward the profoundly 
Christian truths to be uncovered in modern philosophy, and suggests that 
we Christians re-examine the philosophical syntheses of Gioberti and Rosmini. 
Bonafede says: 

Modern thought is by no means irreconcilable with the great truths of Scholastic 
thought . . .; even were it so, the best way of attracting it is not by an absolute 
condemnation which at most shows little charity, little tact, perhaps little knowledge 
of modern thought, and a profound ignorance of the deep exigencies of human nature. 
A total condemnation is unjustified and is bound to fail. 
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2 


In 1947 two problems were discussed, the one theoretical, the other his- 
torical: “The Point of Departure of Philosophical Inquiry,” and “The 
Philosophy of Maurice Blondel.” The problems are intimately related in 
so far as the whole effort of Blondel’s thought is directed precisely toward 
the discovery of a point of departure valid for the foundation of a Christian 
philosophical methodology. 

The manifold richness and diversity of points of view expressed within a 
fundamental area of agreement make it impossible to dissect, in a short 
review, the concrete continuity of living thought in its communal search 
for a valid point of departure. The central point of agreement was the 
acknowledgment that, whatever the point of departure be, it must present 
itself to the mind, in the summary words of Giacon, “with the guarantee 
of its own validity.” “There was,” he continued, “common agreement, from 
different points of view, on this one point, that philosophy must begin with 
the validation of an initial experience upon which reflection is to exercise 
ils powers.” The point of departure is defined by Gemmellaro as a processual 
development of “the experiencing-I-in-act,” an / neither abstract in its 
singularity nor aloof in its individuality, but open to the multidimensional 
planes of history and the metahistorical. This most singular (singolarissimo) 
/ finds a parallel in Msgr. Zamboni’s “intimate workshop of consciousness 
from which evolve all the complex manifestations of civilization.” In his 
theory of the functional nature of consciousness Zamboni captures the plas- 
ticity and openness of experience, for the point of departure is not fixed 
in a series of theoretical presuppositions issuing from the necessary coherence 
of logical laws, but in the mobile area of evolving consciousness. The exis- 
tential primacy of immediate experience, far from negating the essential 
validity of ontological laws, places them at the very center of reality, the 
heart of man himself, in which the whole of being is synthesized by way 
of analogy. 

Nevertheless, however primary and indispensable a point of departure 
consciousness may be, it cannot serve as a satisfactory rational foundation 
for a valid methodology; the discovery of such a principle awaits the re- 
experiencing within consciousness of a supreme unifying principle. In saying 
this, we have touched one of the most sensitive and urgent problems of 
contemporary thought, a question so precisely and forcefully stated by 
Stefanini: “With the failure of modern philosophy in its attempt to abso- 
lutize existence, the problem now remains of how the existent can think of 
the Absolute without involving it in its own finiteness and relativity.” Escape 
from this cul-de-sac, the stumbling block of so many philosophies, is found 
in a last pressure of that consciousness which, having exhausted the whole 
of immediate experience, finds at its core what Sciacca calls “the Inner 
Beyond” and Lazzarini “the sense of enigma . . . of an invisible reality . . . 
something insoluble and irreducible to the schemata of abstract reason.” 
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Having sharpened its wits in theory, the Convention turned to the historical 
problem of “the whole Blondel.” M. F. Sciacca opened the discussion with a 
penetrating and forceful critique of the central issues in Blondel’s philosophy. 
Chiefly, he made it clear that Blondel is no longer to be studied by candle- 
light nor confined exclusively to the history of apologetics: “Today more 
than ever, Christian thought, far from stopping at Blondel, cannot but pass 
through him.” The whole Blondel, he continues, cannot be reduced to the 
misunderstood “philosopher of action” of the famous thesis of 1893, though 
many have not grown older than the young Blondel. He is rather to be seen 
as the “philosopher of integral realism” who has given expression to a mature 
philosophy in the two magnificent trilogies, La Pensée, L’Etre et les étres, 
L’ Action, and La Philosophie et (Esprit Chrétien. For Blondel the processes 
of being, thought, and action interpenetrate as equally necessary planes, a 
scaffolding by which the human spirit, pushed from within, mounts toward 
the fullness of spiritual reality. Though this inner dynamism is primordial 
in consciousness, Blondel does not minimize the role of reason in the 
progressive movement of the spirit. Indeed, it is just here that philosophy 
achieves its true meaning which is simply to exhaust itself, to demonstrate 
by a rational analysis of consciousness and of nature the depth of its own 
insufficiency, and the consequent need of fulfillment: “the supernatural is 
neither superfluous nor contradictory to nature but ‘theoretically conceivable’ 
in its absolute gratuity.” This concept of the gratuitousness of the super- 
natural is firmly held. Even though at the basis of all philosophizing we 
discover an irresistible drive toward a necessary fulfillment, Blondel puts 
that necessity entirely on the side of philosophy for human effort can never 
compel the descent of the supernatural. But, as Sciacca puts it, “a philosophy 
which declares itself a priori separated from religion or denies the possibility 
of the supernatural is by that very act an erroneous or half-philosophy 
incapable of knowing the true destiny of man. . . . To reject this concept of 
dynamic consciousness is to compromise the very possibility of a spiritualistic 
philosophy and to deny its religious essence in favor of a purely pagan 
survival (e.g., Aristotelian) of a philosophy reduced to cosmology.” 

In contrast to those attitudes which restrict philosophy to pure reason and 
would have it perform “logical ballets,” Blondel’s thought opens a truly 
universal perspective in which the inner dynamism of the spirit, pushed by 
a sens d inquiétude toward the Inner Beyond, seek to rest in the Absolute 
in the fullness of His Transcendence and the intimacy of His Immanence. 
God is the Way by which man knows both himself and Him, for “to consent 
to oneself is to consent to God.” Finally, by way of an historical evaluation, 
Blondel is situated in the great metaphysical tradition of Christian spiritual- 
ism, of those who, like St. Augustine, St. Bonaventure, Pascal and Rosmini, 
present an integral vision of man and bind into one the orders of intelligence 
and love, of philosophy and charity. 

Lazzarini, in a study on the Blondelian concept of “the transnatural,” stated 
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the central issue in a few words: “At bottom the heterogeneity and solidarity 
of nature and the supernatural is possible only by the intervention of a 
middle term which is history as a transnatural status or status viate. .. .,” 
irreducible to the closed order of nature or mind. The presentation of papers 
by A. Valensin, Chaix-Ruy and others was followed by a lively discussion 
in which Sciacca answered, in strong and direct language, the principal 
objections raised against Blondel’s alleged “anti-intellectualism and pragma- 
tism.” 

Finally, in a letter of encouragement and commendation for the work of 
the Convention in studying his thought, Blondel traced “linquiétude perma- 
nente de l’étre humain” in its progressive march toward the Infinite. The old 
Blondel was seen again as the young professor whose point of departure 
is, in the words of Msgr. Mulla, a kind of itinerarium mentis ad Deum .. . 


ab exterioribus ad interiora .. . ab interioribus ad superiora. . . 


3 


The critical justification of experience as the point of departure in philo- 
sophical inquiry resolves the methodological problem but leaves unsolved 
the metaphysical implications of the initial experience. It is precisely this 
problem, introduced as “the structure of metaphysics,” which was discussed 
at the 1948 Convention. A schematic reference to the metaphysics of being 
and metaphysics of the person is not particularly revealing, since the posi- 
tions advanced are so complex and diverse as to make the very use of a 
common name somewhat unwarranted. 

The principal speaker for the classical tradition, Bontadini, set the tone 
for his Scholastic colleagues by defining metaphysics as “a rational mediation 
of experience in search of the idea of Being.” Though schematic, his paper 
may be situated in the compact neo-Thomistic company of d’Amore, Pado- 
veni, Giacon and F. Amerio, each distinctive in his treatment of one or 
more of the fundamental doctrines (les grandes théses, in Sertillanges’ words) 
of the classical metaphysics. The most original contributions within the 
metaphysics of being come from the late Msgr. Zamboni and DalleNogare. 
The former works out the metaphysical implications of his well-known 
“philosophy of immediate integral experience”; the latter, through a fresh 
reading of an unexpurgated St. Thomas (particularly Summa contra Gentiles, 
III, 111-113) calls for a restatement of the current textbook editions of 
Thomistic metaphysics in terms of a metaphysics based on the primacy of 
the person in its dynamism of love. Inspired by the works of Marcel and 
Blondel, DalleNogare emphasizes the existential reference of the act of love 
and the presence-value of its dialogue expression. In the general topography 
of the Convention his position may be situated as a dialectical transition to 
the metaphysics of the person, introduced by Stefanini. 

Accepting the position of Bontadini as true but incomplete, Stefanini 
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criticizes his colleague for sidetracking concrete experience and for fol- 
lowing the barren toad of abstraction “in the illusion of discovering through 
the lumen siccum of a mathematical deduction the apodictic proposition 
which will close itself up in an irrefutable conclusion.” But metaphysics 
cannot be restricted to a syllogism, unless “that syllogism be connected 
with all the other premises which justify its own, unless it be related to the 
total system of reasons through which consciousness takes possession of itself 
and of the profound roots of its being.” That metaphysical knowledge must 
be synoptic or not be at all is the lesson Stefanini has learned from his own 
patient and devoted study of Plato (Platone, in two volumes). And that the 
total person rather than a disconnected and disembodied reason constitutes 
the center of metaphysical knowledge he has learned by interiorizing the 
Augustinian redire in seipsum. Yet man is not closed up within himself for 
in the deliveries of consciousness the presence of the Supreme Being is made 
manifest. Anticipating objections, Stefanini makes clear the decisive differ- 
ence between consciousness as constitutive of the divine presence and con- 
sciousness as manifesting its absence. 

The insufficiency of logical categories for a reconstruction in metaphysics, 
already noted by Stefanini, becomes the object of a more radical criticism 
on the part of Lazzarini. The latter contends that the metaphysics of being, 
by making of reason a purely formalistic instrument, can never unfold the 
infinite potentialities of the human spirit. One must search for the meta- 
physics implicit in creation and “infinitely surpassing that of the pure in- 
tellect.” As it involves an engagement, metaphysics must be moral, and as 
it “demands the abandonment of the logic of causal continuity and the 
elaboration of a logic of discontinuity,” it exacts the courage of risking a 
leap beyond the security of formal logic into the insecurity of “moral logic.” 
The risk, however, must not be unmotivated. It must be supported by “the 
value of the example, in its most typical historical exemplification, Revela- 
tion.” The new logic, Lazzarini explains, would be unrecognizable were there 
not present in the very structure of the whole man “an exigency of libera- 
tion.” As a logical discourse metaphysics is “formal, objective, impersonal, 
logical, and becomes existential and real only when it is understood and 
practiced as an itinerarium tending toward a final goal, with a finalism 
neither instrumental nor ideal, but eschatological.” Lazzarini’s position, 
though voluntaristic, is neither anti-intellectualistic nor pragmatic, as his 
Scholastic opponents would have it. His way of philosophizing resembles 
that of St. Bonaventure on whom he has written an excellent study, S. Bona- 
ventura—filosofo e mistico del Cristianesimo. That faith is an indispensable 
and fruitful source of speculation is the burden of Lazzarini’s message; 
Bozzetti, General of the Rosminian Order, in his turn reminds his colleagues 
of “the humanity, intimate and historical, of the philosopher,” and of the 
impossibility for a philosopher who is Christian of separating his thought 
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from his faith. For in contemplating the “inner dynamism” of God’s 
trinitarian nature the Christian philosopher may be induced to think of 
being as dynamic and processual, while in contemplating Him as One he may 
think of being as static and fixed; both attitudes, Bozzetti concludes, need 
not be incompatible. 

Lazzarini’s insistence on “the exigency of liberation” implies the presence 
of something in man “more-and-other-than-thought,” of something irreducible 
to phenomenal experience. This theme is developed, within different contexts, 
by Battaglia and Tarozzi. The latter argues for the existence of a trans- 
cendent infinite toward which both nature and man invincibly tend. Battaglia 
notes that man’s mastery over nature is never such as to conquer the ever- 
emerging residue of irrational elements, and that the restricted process of 
human thinking and acting, though open to infinite possibilities, must eter- 
nelly await its completion in a total and final synthesis. “It is precisely the 
experienced impossibility of a termination that renews the | inescapable 
exigency of a fulfillment in a term in which the process will find its end.” 

The problem of a rational demonstration of the existence of God was the 
object of two important studies. Capone-Braga introduced the thesis that the 
ontological argument is the indispensable foundation for all the other argu- 
ments in so far as it asserts the existence of a Being whose very essence is 
to exist, and showed how the fundamental misunderstanding common to 
Gaunilon, St. Thomas and Kant may be reduced to an unwarranted confusion 
of contingency and necessity, possibility and actuality, and a failure to see 
the idea of God as something unique. 

Sciacca’s contribution is exceptional. Incorporated in Filosofia e Metafisica 
(translated by R. Jolivet under the title L’Existence de Dieu) his position has 
already excited an intense polemic. Professedly Augustinian in inspiration, 
Sciacca’s argument for the existence of God is enriched by the critical insights 
of Rosmini and a penetrative vigor in his own thought. The argument is an- 
thropological as it moves from man in the totality of his spiritual activities. 
Impatient with the traditional restriction of the problem to external sensible 
objects, and the consequent monopoly of what might be called a cosmological 
theology, Sciacca urges “the mobilization of all the forces at man’s disposal,” 
as we are dealing with an ultimate problem which demands a total commit- 
ment. The problem, reduced to its core, may be defined as “the metaphysical 
foundation of knowledge,” in that it examines the meaning and implication of 
the possibility of making true judgments. The discovery of such a power in 
the human spirit stands as an irrefutable testimony to the existence of Truth 
Subsistent or, as Seis a so forcefully puts it, to think is to think God. 
Against the objections and misunderstandings of Olgiati and the neo-Thom- 
ists Sciacca insists that the truth present within the spirit is precisely “present, 
and not immanent,” open and free, and that St. Augustine’s in interiore 
homine habitat veritas does not refer to an intuited idea of God but to “an 
image of Him, present in us as illuminative and operative truth.” 
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The chronological sequence of the Gallarate meetings, organized so as to 
correspond to the logical articulation of the philosophical problems discussed, 
moved on, in 1949, to the complex problem of “The Foundations of Morality.” 
Again, the frame of reference was twofold: the metaphysics of being, intro- 
duced by Padovani, and the metaphysics of the person, represented by Bat- 
taglia. Padovani sounds a pessimistic note by driving a sharp wedge between 
history, the real, and morality, the ideal. The primary instrument for the or- 
ganization of intelligible structures in the logical order—the principle of 
contradiction—does not permit the coexistence of contradictories; but in 
historical, moral relations it is precisely such warring antinomies that form a 
tragic theatre of conflict and negation. Unintelligible and destructive, contra- 
dictories must be eliminated from both logic and history. The instrument for 
the performance of such a task, Padovani concludes, is the analytical deduc- 
tion of moral categories which, on the basis of the Aristotelian-Thomistic 


rationalism, is to work out the moral implications of man in his essence as a 


rational being. 
That the subsumption of individual moral actions under general laws suf- 


fers from the radical failure to grasp the ambiguity lodged in man’s nature 
is the guiding theme of those who follow the general lines of Battaglia’s posi- 
tion and argue for an anthropology of Christian inspiration. The disclosure 
of man as creative agent in the moral process brings about an inversion of 
the objectivistic classical morality, and calls for the abandonment of logic in 


favor of the person. Moral philosophy must take account of man in his “two- 
fold if not ambiguous essence, composed of co-existing antinomies,” yet should 
not accept these realities in their unanalyzed empirical connections but refer 
them to the critical systematization of “the metaphysics of the mind.” In con- 
clusion, Battaglia asks, does not man’s experience of “an anxious desire 
of fulfillment no term nor process can ever satisfy” indicate and refer to the 
existence of an absolute value? This question, a crucial one in moral philos- 
ophy, raises the problem of the absolute source of moral values, a problem 
treated, in some way or other, by most of the participants. 

The clearest and most forceful statement of the problem is to be found in 
the compact paper of R. Jolivet who asserted at once the radical priority of 
the absolute value of the person as the source and end of moral values, and the 
ultimate insufficiency of the person as the final term of the moral process. 
The weakness of an exclusively rational theory of moral action modo scien- 
tifico is brought into relief by Jolivet’s insistence on the existential character 
of a given situation and on the incommensurable distance between “a univer- 
sal and necessary reason, and an individual and contingent practical action.” 
Jolivet’s theme—concrete historical reason as the operative principle of moral 
action—is developed in many of the papers. Antonelli argues for an existen- 
tial, objective and relational morality; deRaeymaeker of Louvain suggests 
that the empirical, historical and relative elements of morality be harmonized 
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with the specifically rational elements; Fabro points to the impossibility of 
reducing value to rationality as every philosophy of identity attempts to do; 
deCorte fiercely denounces the empty abstractions of a bloodless morality 
cut off from living experience, wrapped up in the enclosures of an avaricious 
morality and inspired by a Manichean dissection of the moral process into 
the two incommunicable spheres of good and evil. Stefanini, not as radical 
as deCorte, works out a personalist ethics, and views morality as an essen- 
tially autonomous process since “no authority, neither society, state, church 
nor God, can bind man to itself unless it first bind him to his own self”; yet 
an absolute autonomy or, to borrow Jolivet’s suggestive terminology, a finite 
absolute autonomy, is incapable of validating its own activity and remains 
hopelessly sterile unless it move toward the infinite absolute, the source who 
reveals the moral exemplars through his living example: Discite a me. A clar- 
ifying note on the nature of reason is sounded by Guzzo, a vigorous and 
original spirit and author of, among other works, an admirable commentary 
on the Theaetetus and of a profound study on Spinoza, [1 Pensiero di Spinoza. 
The acceptance of reason as an indispensable methodological instrument need 
not involve an absolutist position—for though human reason must indeed 
“tend toward the true which cannot be true without being absolutely true, it 
can possess truth only in human, historical form, which is at once progressive 
and retrogressive, and subject to error. . .” 

Although most of the contributors make reference to the difficult problem 
of will, Msgr. Zamboni and Sciacca explore the problem in a more systematic 
setting; Zamboni, in an aphoristic paper, situates the center of moral action in 
the experiential activity of the will and defines its task as the “liberation 
from rationalistic determination,” a task given a new facet in Sciacca’s dis- 
cussion of the relationship between freedom as freedom of choice (libertas 
minor) and freedom as liberation from freedom of choice (libertas maior), 
the one initial and preparatory, the other terminal and consummatory. Laz- 
zarini, whose contributions are always refreshing, suggests a decisive (“uni- 
vocal”) liberation from the ever-present ambivalence (“equivocal”) of em- 
pirical experience through a sustained development of our sense of obligation 
toward Him who ought to be ever present within our consciousness. 


5 


Both the urgency and continuity of problems discussed at Gallarate reach 
a fitting synthesis in the 1950 Convention devoted to the problem of “the 
person and society.” The area of agreement was closest in this Convention 
for all the participants were united on three fundamental points: the irreduc- 
ible dignity of the person as a created spiritual substance, the necessity of soc- 
ial organization as an indispensable condition for the development of man in 
his personality, and the openness of man-in-history to transcendental values. 
The precise nature of the relationship between person and society was the 
crucial point of dissension: Does the intimate life of the spirit or the role of 
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society command priority in forming the individual? In answering this 
question the range of distinctions, too precise to be compressed into a few 
capsulized formulas, avoided the extremes of individualism and collectivism. 

Although a discussion of specific political problems was not on the agenda, 
many of the professors took a strong stand against current liberal-capitalistic 
and collectivistic practices. Petruzellis traced the history of man’s eternal 
struggle for freedom in “the phenomenology of the struggle between authori- 
ty and freedom,” Stefanini presented some suggestive ideas on what he called 
“social personalism™” or socialitarismo cristiano, and Lazzarini spoke of 
“homo oeconomicus and the person.” 

Several papers showed the fruitful inspiration of Don Luigi Sturzo’s “his- 
toricist sociology.” Battaglia, who has promoted and is directing a series of 
important studies on Sturzo, spoke of the evolutionary character of social 
institutions and argued for the operative presence of moral norms in the form- 
ation of a just political society. He also showed how the irreducibility of 
morality to juridical forms gives the historical process that perennial tension 
between the moral and the political, between Church and State, and how the 
rift between history and morality makes up that constant struggle for the 
institutionalization of the good, to put it in Sturzian terms. In “critical re 
flections on the traditional concepts of necessary society and perfect society,” 
Mattai called for a re-valuation of the Scholastic categories of sociological 
analysis in terms of Sturzo’s sociology. The third contribution made within 
the framework of an historicist sociology came from Opocher’s excellent 
study, “the sociality of the person,” in which we learn that “the personality 
of man is not a static reality but rather a development, a process, made up of 
victories and defeats, of faith and disappointment, of joy and sorrow. And 
the deeper a man’s experience of freedom, the richer is his personality.” 
Furthermore, it is “only in social life that a singular existence becomes a per- 
son.” Opocher’s reference to Rosmini’s concept of law as the objectification 
of the person on the associative juridical plane adds pungency to the «ternal 
tensions and contradictions of history. That the ends and purposes of men 
objectified in law seldom, if ever, correspond completely to the ideal moral 
patterns and that society is but a web of conflicting selfish interests is the 
pessimistic message of Padovani’s “phenomenology of human egoism.” His- 
tory is dissected into a kind of Manichean rift and neither it nor morality 
can bridge the gap, as the two forces move along in an eternal and vain 
quest for mutual assistance. Most of the participants rejected this position and 
called for a more adequate socio-historical analysis, open to the action of 
transcendent forces. 

The opposition to Padovani’s Manichean conception of history was summed 
up by Bozzetti’s statement that the logic of power and private interest need 
not destroy the free initiative of men acting in accordance with the power of 
love and in the public interest. On the contrary, the very existence of power 
conflicts must awaken in us those pedagogical resources which we should 
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exercise on our public servants. Although the ultimate justification of our 
actions lies in the “sociality” of our nature, this in turn cannot be reduced 
entirely to history. It is wider than both the social and the historical as it has 
its source and end in the metahistorical Society of the Three Divine Persons. 
The ontological disproportion between divine and human society is the ulti- 
mate source of the perennial inadequacy of juridical institutions, for no 
social organization can force or exhaust that sociality of the person which 
God alone can fulfill and freedom serve. This, in essence, is Bozzetti’s con- 
clusion: “No doctrine and no power on earth can propound and defend true 
liberties, individual and social, with greater efficacy than Christianity which 
teaches man his capacity of becoming a son of God: dedit eis potestatem filios 
Dei fieri (To. t, 12).” 
* 

Our schematic presentation of Gallarate as a workshop in philosophical 
pluralism should be taken as a prologue only, and not as a conclusion, to 
the work of the Italian philosophers, and our treatment of the main difficul- 
ties among them should not blind us to the basic unity which their dialogue 
exhibits. Today Christian philosophers in Italy, and elsewhere, are united by 
their common struggle against the many antimetaphysical prejudices of such 
important and influential philosophies as existentialism, historicism, idealism 
and marxism. Their work cuts across “scholastic” divisions. Christian phil- 
osophy is essentially open to the exigencies of thought and will, and as a 
philosophy rooted in the reality of the world, it must exercise its speculation 
in the concrete context of history. It can neither retire into an exclusive 
solitude nor become totally immersed in society. Hence arise the tensions and 
struggles for expressing, as adequately as possible, the inexhaustible Truth. 
That the effort must be total, and the search conducted as a dialogue is the 
encouraging lesson of Gallarate. 

A final word on philosophical pluralism and the Christian spirit may be in 
order since the proclamation of Humani Generis in August 1950, shortly be- 
fore the Convention met that year. Far from silencing differences, as many 
feared, the Encyclical actually enlivened and strengthened the pluralism at 
work at Gallarate since 1945. The keynote was struck by a Thomist, as dis- 
cussion of the philosophical implications of the Encyclical was assigned to 
Mazzantini. Arguing for freedom of thought and expression within the One 
Inexhaustible Truth, Mazzantini indicated that unity in inspiration and diver- 
sity in formulation need involve neither contradictions nor undesirable anti- 
nomies. On the contrary, philosophical differences should be encouraged as 
complementary expressions of “the inclusive and fecund unity of Truth.” Maz- 
zantini himself accepts Thomism as the most fruitful way of philosophizing 
but does not seek to apply it as a yardstick for measuring the thought of 
others. The task, he believes, is rather to respond humbly to the dialogue which 
the Encyclical invites, and remember that “every spirit is created as an ex- 
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istential embodiment of one among the infinite ways in which it is eternally 
possible to express the one Truth.” That this possibility is actual we may 
show by noting that Mazzantini’s reflections on Humani Generis find confir- 
mation in the pre-Encyclical statement of Sciacca (in /l Pensiero Moderno): 
“|. today it is necessary for Christian philosophers to enjoy that freedom of 
thought within orthodoxy that existed in the Middle Ages. . .” Transposed 
into our own conext this may be referred to the common metaphysical inquiry 
we have witnessed at Gallarate, where a basic unity persists, where differences 
in philosophical perspectives are encouraged, and where charity reigns 
above all: in necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus charitas. 
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SCIENCE 


4 New Tueory or Human Evotution. By Sir Arthur Keith. New York: 

Philosophical Library. Pp. x, 451. $4.75. 

Any book by this grand old gentleman, one of the world’s foremost students 
of the anatomy of current and ancient Man, is an event. The event under 
review is especially interesting, because in it Sir Arthur completely changes 
his former views of human phylogeny. His presentation of a theory concern- 
ing the fundamental machinery of human evolution is really of less im- 
portance. 

The “new” theory may be briefly summarized. The earliest humanoids 
formed small groups, which were inbreeding and closely associated with 
limited and definite territories. These units could and did form the most 
advantageous media for the preservation of favorable genetic changes, and 
ithe suppression of unfavorable ones. Because these groups were small and 
fiercely competitive one with the other, the rate of evolution was rapid. 
Coalescence of the small bands into larger tribes caused a slowing down of 
the tempo of evolution. As a consequence of the Neolithic Revolution, a 
still larger unit—the nation—supplanted the tribe; the rate of evolution was 
still further decelerated. The real cause of the group and succeeding units 
was not so much biological, as mental. Because of the dual code, human 
heings are benevolent to fellow members of the group, malevolent toward 
outsiders. The code produced the isolation and competition necessary for 
evolution. 

The phylogeny of Man, the result of the factors here somewhat crudely 
summarized and of biological causes, is essentially as follows (by geological 
periods). End of Oligocene: Small-bodied anthropoids have separated from 
the monkey stem. During the Miocene: Great-bodied tree-living anthropoids 
succeed the small-bodied ones, and the Gorilla-Chimpanzee, Dryopitheque and 
Orang stems separate off from the line of future humans. At the beginning 
of the Pliocene: Ground-living anthropoids have followed the tree-living 
types, and are prepared to branch out into four groups of “Dartians.” This 
is Keith’s appellation for the pre-human anthropoids, or australopithecine 
“man-apes.” He names them, and not unworthily, after Professor Dart, 
whose opinion concerning the pre-human nature of the Australopithecine he 
long opposed. By means of further furcation during the Pleistocene, the 
originally Dartian groups gave rise to five great extant groups of modern 
Man: the Australasian, African, Indoasian, Sinasian and Caucasian; and 
two extinct groups, the Neanderthal and the Piltdown. (Keith would change 
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the position and importance of Piltdown, no doubt, now that the revolu- 
tionary application of the fluorine method of dating to these remains has 
proved them recent.) Among famous fossil types, we note that Pithecan- 
thropus is put on the Australasian line; Kanam and Rhodesian Man on the 
African; Sinanthropus is an ancestor of the Sinasian group; Mt. Carmel, 
Cromagnon and Galley Hill men are ancestral to the Caucasian assembly. 
Keith has abandoned his old championship of the antiquity of a fully modern 
type of Man; Galley Hill is set down as recent, which indeed it is. Neander- 
thal Man is a spur-line of the Caucasian lineage. Piltdown is explained by a 
migration of orang-like Dartians to England. The American Indians, of 
course, are a recent offshoot of the Sinasian population. 

According to Keith’s previous ideas (New Discoveries Relating to the 
Antiquity of Man. London: Williams and Norgate, 1931), the great anthro- 
poid stem broke off in the Oligocene; now, he thinks this happened in the 
Miocene. The Dartians play a major role as human ancestors, in the new 
work; formerly, they were put on the gorilla-chimpanzee side of the fence. 
Whereas Pithecanthropus, Sinanthropus, and Rhodesian Man were previously 
extinct branches of the main human line, now they are adjudicated direct 
arcestors of the groups at present occupying the territories in which the fossils 
were discovered. This view, together with the fact that Keith places the diver- 
sification of the present human groups in the multifurcation of the Pliocene 
Dartians (after which time the lines remain isolated, with no indication of the 
hybridization which must have taken place), instead of in early Pleistocene 
humans, is the most important change in his thinking. This position has a 
number of theoretical implications, and it aligns Sir Arthur with several recent 
authors, about whose ideas this reviewer has considerable reservations. 

One set of ideas, expressed by Ruggles Gates (Human Ancestry. Harvard 
University Press, 1948), exaggerates parallelism in evolution. Parallelism 
has had its part to play, and an important part, at that; but it is unbelievable 
that it was the essential factor ‘in producing the close similarity between 
modern racial populations. Keith’s separation in the Pliocene of the lines 
which led to his present five groups would demand a greater devotion to 
parallelism than I can evoke in myself, 

Another set of ideas, championed by the late and great Franz Weidenreich 
(Apes, Giants, and Man. University of Chicago Press, 1946. Also passim 
in his later writings and addresses), would not only argue to the direct 
descent of modern groups from the fossil types found in the same areas, but 
would insist on placing fossils in direct lines of ancestry, whenever they 
could be forced to take such a position. Now, I see no reason why a series 
like Pithecanthropus—Homo soloensis—Wadjak Man—Australian aborigine 
should not be valid evidence for evolution and for the predominant influence 
of certain primaeval types on modern populations, especially in such a 
peripheral and conservative area as precivilized Southeast Asia and Australia. 
But to emphasize isolation to the exclusion of any other factor, and to gen- 
eralize it to the extent that Keith does, is against the evidence as | see it. 
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Such evidence is manifold. There is the fact that the stone tools, which 
are the evidences of the cultures of early Man, show remarkably large ranges 
of territory (and people must be in contact to achieve such cultural diffu- 
sion). There is the evident fact that many fossil types show fundamental 
group similarities as well as local differences. There is the fact of faunal 
interchange and migration in such an area as Keith would have us believe 
harbored two or more completely isolated human groups, namely, the Sino- 
asian. There is the fact of common experience that even the most isolated 
group of present-day “primitives” shows some physical and cultural admix- 
ture. It is important that we note that none of Keith’s five groups coincides 
with any physically well-demarcated population which we might consider 
a legitimate modern racial group. Did parallelism obtain also in the imme- 
diate history of sub-sub-races? Keith’s assumption of a splitting up of Dar- 
tians all over the world is gratuitous, on the basis of current evidence. I 
admit that the reduction of the anterior teeth shown by the Meganthropus 
fragment would well indicate a widespread australopithecine type. But, as 
the evidence now stands, the South African finds are just that—a group 
geographically local, even though it shows the sort of stage that we should 
expect in the evolution of Man. South Africa is a peripheral area, and the 
Australopithecinae are not geologically dated—two facts that advise caution 
in using the fossils as evidence of a worldwide form. 

Finally, geneticists seem in general agreement with what Sewall Wright 
has pointed out (“The Statistical Consequences of Mendelian Heredity.” 
In The New Systematics, edited by J. S. Huxley. Oxford University Press, 
1940) : that evolutionary possibilities are optimum for a large species divided 
into incompletely isolated groups. Such a situation allows of fixation of 
mutational novelties, but makes mutational and recombinational variety 
available for the whole species. This view fits in perfectly with the concept 
of human kind as a polytypic species (also a general opinion of those geneti- 
cists who have considered Man in the framework of their professional think- 
ing). This species, one line of an adaptive radiation more complicated than 
that envisioned by Keith, was originally in a state of fair equilibrium. Its 
own rather miniature adaptive radiation in the early Pleistocene produced 
variant types and eventually modern races, but no really marked changes 
which reached specific rank. All this is inimical to Keith’s perfectly isolated 
groups. 

Such are but a few of my difficulties with Sir Arthur’s new phylogeny. His 
views on Man’s cultural history are no less to be criticized. That there are 
in-group and out-group opposed attitudes, no one would deny. That these 
are as rigid as his physical isolation, many, including the reviewer, would 
disbelieve. The many, | am sure, would include those who had done field 
work in anthropology among present-day marginal peoples. The irreconcil- 
ably and irrevocably competitive interaction of group against group—‘“nature 
red in tooth and claw”—has been termed by Simpson, who is not a believer 
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in anything like Christian ethics, a “gross anachronism” (The Meaning of 
Evolution, by George Gaylord Simpson [Yale University Press, 1949 ], p. 298. 
Simpson is here talking about an antecedent book of Keith’s, Evolution 
and Ethics [New York: Putnam, 1946], but the same thoughts he criticizes 
are present in the book under review). It is indeed a survival from the period 
“struggle for existence” was adduced as justification for 


when Darwin's 
laissez faire and for ruthless competition in all fields. As such, it is no longer 


precisely the face-to-face opponent it was, so we can drop it with this brief 


mention. 
Sir Arthur is not so much at home in cultural anthropology as he is in 


physical. A proper criticism of his methods in this field would take longer, 
I am afraid, than would be allowed me and would not be worth the effort. 
On the whole, I should simply point out that I put quotation marks around 
the word “new” in the second paragraph of this review, because there is 
nothing really novel in the book, except for the phylogeny discussed. 

All this does not negate the many individually illuminating passages, or 
the evidence of great erudition displayed. And Sir Arthur, at eighty-one, 
has not lost the art of beautiful, calm and clear prose-writing. He keeps a 
style which made his earlier, and classic, books on ancient Man delightful 
reading to students of a fascinating subject, for which continuous modifica- 
tion of theory according to new finds and new thinking is the very life’s blood. 

Fordham University. J. FRANKLIN Ewinc. 


Pavioyv. A Biography. By B. P. Babkin, M.D. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press. Pp. xiii, 365. $6.00. 

Ivan Petrovich Pavlov (1849-1936) is generally recognized in the medical 
sciences as one of the greatest investigators and teachers of the past genera- 
tion. His excellence was particularly in the field of physiology. He was the 
first Nobel Prize Laureate in the medical sciences. This biography appeared 
in the year that marked the centenary of Pavlov’s birth and is the work of 
his senior surviving pupil who knew him well during the last thirty-five 
years of his life and was his assistant for ten years in St. Petersburg. 

The book is written in four parts, the first covering the biography proper 
with certain very interesting reminiscences of the biographer. Parts two, 
three, and four are concerned with the physiology of the cardio-vascular, 
the digestive, and the nervous systems. Several pages of notes, an extensive 
reference list, and an adequate index complete the volume. 

Throughout the biographer shows a deep admiration and devotion for his 
friend and teacher but, nevertheless, he is quite objective in his account. For 
example, on page 85 under the caption “Pavlov’s Belief in Science,” the 
biographer says: “As a true son of the nineteenth century, Pavlov believed 
in science to the fullest extent. Science, unrestricted in its investigations, 
should, according to the materialistic philosophy of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, be able to answer all questions pertaining to life and to replace 
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religion. Traces of these ideas were discernible in Pavlov. In his speeches 
and articles Pavlov very often likened the living organism to a machine. . . . 
To him science was the essence of his life; he ‘served’ it.” 

Relative to an apparent change in Pavlov’s lifetime attitudes toward 
governmental and national affairs, we again quote the biographer: 

During the whole winter of 1916-17 the Imperial government kept putting all kinds 
of obstacles in the way of calling the first All-Russian Congress of Physiologists, which 
was to meet in St. Petersburg. The Ministry of Internal Affairs, at the head of which 
was Protopopov, feared all manner of demonstrations and even that the Congress of 
Physiologists might turn into a political meeting. From this fear came completely 
foclish restrictions applied to the purely scientific sphere and activity of the congress, 
for example, that the city governor (Gradonachalnik) was assigned the role of censor 
of the physiological reports. At last at Easter, 1917, the congress was permitted. How- 
ever, Pavlov could not take part in it as he was confined to bed with a fractured hip. 
. . . In view of his inability to open the congress personally, Pavlov sent the following 
message of welcome. 

‘We have just passed through a gloomy, harassing time. It suffices to state that this 
congress was not permitted before Christmas and was allowed at Easter only on the 
written undertaking of the members of the organizing committee that there would 
be no political resolutions at the congress. Not only that. Two or three days before 
our revolution the final permission came through with the stipulation that abstracts 
of the scientific papers should be presented on the day before to the city governor. 
Thanks be to God that this is all past, we hope never to return’ (p. 154). 

In spite of of these attitudes the biographer himself is somewhat puzzled 
at what seems a complete change later. On page 160 he says: 

Moderate liberalism was Pavlov’s political credo during his whole life. He went firmly 
along a definite middle road, making thrusts, when necessary, to right or left, fighting 
for legality, freedom of thought and word, and human dignity. But for three or four 
years before his death, that is, from about 1932 or 1933, he apparently betrayed the 
convictions of his whole life and approved that against which he had so resolutely 
rebelled previously. 

What was the reason? 

Rosary College. Sister Mary Eviten O'HANLON. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tue Mecuanicar Brive. Folklore of Industrial Man. By Herbert Marshall 

McLuhan. New York: The Vanguard Press. Pp. 157. $4.50. 

This is an illustrated analysis of the phonetics and semantics by which 
seller hypnotizes buyer in our age of mass production and replaceable parts. 
Author McLuhan has apparently read all the ads and lingered longer than 
most of us. Perhaps he takes them too seriously. With avid curiosity he 
has pin-pointed the chief hopes and fears appealed to by those who use mass 
communication to enter the public mind (Times Square on New Year’s Eve? ) 
in a mechanized civilization. Their object, of course, is to exploit that mind 
commercially. The hopes and fear appealed to are mostly ignoble. 
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With considerable repetition and many a literary turn, he covers every- 
thing from the comics to caskets. He does so caustically, almost cruelly at 
times. He wants the overstimulated victim of press, radio, movies and maga- 
zines to have a look at the swirl he is in. The folklore of industrial man being 
made without man, he tells us to look right back at the ads with objectivity 
and detachment—and mostly with a laugh. The supposition is that amuse- 
ment born of an analysis like this may be more effective than volumes of 
moral indignation over the actual inversion of values. 

The result is certainly interesting. In fact, it is frightening. Revelation 
of the sex-technology-death link, and of the home-mother-hygiene link in much 
modern advertising provides more than literature on a consumer revolt. It 
provides proof positive of materialism in our time of chromium and thirty- 
four-inch television screens. 

Perhaps Author McLuhan should now write a book about the persons 
themselves in this industrial age, not about their caricatures peeping out from 
store window and comic book. This is a book on literature, not life itself. 
't will provide handy springboards for the public speaker and an analysis 
of morbid techniques for the student of communication arts. The question 
still remains: how many people really prefer the mechanized interpretation 
of themselves? A challenge also remains, although unanswered here: how 
to save the individual’s personality in a machine age where sales promotion 
does make it look as though everybody does want to be a machine? 

Fordham University. LAURENCE J. MCGINLEY. 


THe AMERICAN MIND. An Interpretation of American Thought and Charac- 
ter Since the 1880's. By Henry Steele Commager. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Pp. ix, 476. $5.00. 

Professor Commager’s latest work is of a type which many historians hope 
to write someday: a rambling anthology of historical comment and inter- 
pretation. Since no further limit is placed upon the scope than to have it 
begin during the latter part of the nineteenth century, the author has a 
wide range, in which he appears to write for his own pleasure, expounding 
his own opinions of his pet peeves and petty pleasures. He interprets his- 
torical facts and figures, presupposing a knowledge of them all. To the 
initiate, it is a pleasing, stimulating commentary; to the uninitiate, it is a 
challenge to study the background in order to enjoy the commentary. 

The author readily admits he has written an interpretation of some 
manifestations of American Culture while ignoring many others. This con- 
fession was unnecessary: the fact is glaringly obvious. Those interpreta- 
tions he does offer, however, are certain to bear the roots of many intellec- 
tual controversies. Undoubtedly he will tread on many sensitive souls and 
cause them to revile him, for he has picked up their modern philosophies 
and plucked them apart, leaving to some only their ludicrous unwired skele- 
tons. He strikes telling blows at the secularists as he holds up the Catholic 
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Church as “one of the most effective of all agencies for democracy and 
Americanization.” He is one of the few who recognize that the obligation 
of the Church to Society was recognized and practiced by the Catholic 
Church in all ages, whereas other religious groups came upon it in renais- 
sance or surprised discovery. 

At first glance, the author appears to be ridiculing the American philoso- 
phers when they ape the intellectual disgust of Europeans at American 
gargantuanism and the hagiography of wealth, yet he lists the New Yorker 
as “one of the glories of American Civilization” along with The New York 
Times and the Atlantic. Basically, Professor Commager is a full-fledged 
patriot, endeavoring to separate the wheat and chaff of American life. He 
attacks those native Americans who are so captivated with the importance of 
Europeans that they deny the existence of an American culture: his book 
is an answer designed to confute and stifle them. The last chapter is a 
scathing indictment of the foibles and scandals of the modern American. 
Undoubtedly the author’s words burn home in the minds of many readers, 
but it is doubtful that they will elicit more than scorn for his efforts and 
warnings. 

Fordham University. Tuomas J. HicKMAN. 


How to Epucate Human Betncs. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 174. $2.75. 

This book was sent to selected members of the Association of American 
Colleges as a stimulating analysis of basic educational problems. The book 
lives up to this specification. Education is a difficult topic on which to write. 
It always involves basic human problems. Dr. Fitzpatrick has made no 
mistake by including these in his study. He tells of the industrial revolution, 
of increasing leisure time, of increasing longevity. He tells of the secular 
culture engulfing us, so that such widely differing educators as Hutchias and 
Conant acknowledge that public education can only be secular. On another 
specifically educational topic, he discusses the relationship between voca- 
tional and liberal education. 

The theme of Dr. Fitzpatrick’s book is that the human being is the center 
of education. This human being is the student, not the teacher. Still less 
is any particular course of studies the center of education. The self-realiza- 
tion of the individual, aided by teachers, aided by subject matter, is the 
thing of importance. The author has ruminated this concept thoroughly. He 
is widely read, so that he can utilize Dewey and Hegel as well as Emerson 
and Newman to bring home his point. He wants self-realization to be social 
realization. “The intellectual insight that marks the educated man must be 
a social insight” (p. 143). One must thoroughly agree that only the com- 
mon well-being can measure a successful education, whereas the social in- 
justice about us, the international war upon us, show how unsuccessful is 
much modern education, 
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Dr. Fitzpatrick is against emphasis on names and terms, liberal, general 
or human education, and deals somewhat severely with formalizers. Yet he 
is careful to distinguish between vocational and trade training (p. 85). He 
wishes to integrate liberal and vocational education, and he himself dis- 
tinguishes clearly enough between these two in the longest chapter of his 
book. He should be more moderate in condemning the foibles of soundly 
principled educators who recognize true human nature, body, mind, 
immortal soul. The formalizations and superficialties of such men can be 
corrected, whereas high perfection of knowledge and technique among 
materialists can only serve to further a concept of man which leads to greed 
and war. We are beyond the time when emphasis on the “child-centered” 
school will solve the problems of education. The problem now is, To whom 
does the child belong, the state or God? Who is the child—a worldling or a 
candidate for heaven? The only negative remark of this review, therefore, 
is that the authorities quoted to further the thesis of a humanized education 
should be quoted more in the light of their basic philosophies of life. In a 
book which deals with human nature this is necessary. Dr. Fitzpatrick comes 
to grips with basic human problems and he has made a notable advance in 
understanding and solving these problems. 

Georgetown University. Joun E. Wise. 


HISTORY 


JourRNEY FoR Our Time. The Journals of the Marquis de Custine. Edited and 
translated by Phyllis Penn Kohler. New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. Pp. 
346. $4.00. 

This is an English translation of a book published in French more than 
one hundred years ago. It is The Journals of Marquis A. de Custine, a story 
of a short trip which took place in 1839. The destination was Russia, then 
under Emperor Nicholas I, an autocrat before whom not only Russia, but 
also Europe trembled. 

The book has been advertised as “prophetic.” It has been given the sem- 
blance of being prophetic in the Introduction contributed by General Walter 
Bedell Smith, American Ambassador to Moscow from 1946 to 1949. The wife 
of one of his attachés “discovered” the book (in Russian translation) in a 
secondhand bookstore in Moscow; by the way, the same person also translated 
it. It was, however, the Ambassador who found in it a work which, describing 
the Russia of 1839, also described the Russia of the 1940's; on many occa- 
sions, he says, he might have put into his dispatches whole passages from the 
book, changing only the names and the dates. 

The publication of the complete translation has been preceded by the ap- 
pearance, in Life, of long excerpts emphasizing these similarities. To make 
them more striking, they were accompanied by the reproductions of cartoons 
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composed, in 1854, by Gustave Doré, the famous French illustrator. The 
series of cartoons, in a highly distorted and outrageous form, presented 
Russia’s history as a sequence of acts of brutality, dishonesty and stupidity. 
It is noteworthy that the cartoons were composed and published in the 
course of the Crimean war which France, in alliance with Great Britain, 
waged against Russia; they obviously manifest the war hysteria of those days. 

The French aristocrat’s book could not be compared as to quality or reli- 
ability with A. de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America (published about the 
same time). De Custine went to Russia to be strengthened in his faith in 
unlimited monarchy, shaken as it had been by the representative institutions 
of the France of his day. He was cured and returned to France a friend of 
representative institutions. Very well; but the image of Russia as reflected in 
his Journals was ready a few days after his landing, as the result of a few 
conversations mainly with gentlemen of the Imperial court who told him how 
the totality of the Russians were thinking and acting. Very little was added 
by later conversations with people whom a French aristocrat could meet in 
Russia, and the long discourses on Russian history which the book contains 
could have been written after some study in the libraries of Paris. 

So the book fell into well-deserved oblivion and would have remained for- 
gotten had not, by chance, its prophetic character been discovered by the 
American Embassy in Moscow. This gave the book a meaning, and a meaning 
well in line with a definite school of thought on contemporary Russian af- 
fairs. This is a school which “explains” Russia’s present by reference to her 
past. Present-day Russia is an abject despotism; but it could not be otherwise 
since Russia always was a despotism. Fear dominates the life of Soviet cit- 
izens; but the Russians always trembled in Czarist days. Stalin’s Russia is 
aggressive and expansionist; nothing to wonder about it because the Czars 
always dreamed of world conquest. Stalin’s servants are stupid and dishonest; 
so were the servants of the Czars—and so on. To this school of thought, the 
rediscovery of de Custine’s book has been a most welcome contribution. 

Similarities between Stalin’s Russia and the Russia of Nicholas I are un- 
deniable. Before jumping to the conclusions just stated, however, one should 
answer these questions: (1) Was Russia’s government always despotic? (2) 
Was the despotism of Nicholas I as complete as that of Stalin? (3) Had not 
other nations lived, for long periods of time, under despotism? 

Despotism is the government of one or a few, unlimited by institutions 
representing public opinion or the abstract force of the law. But the sheer 
absence of representative institutions does not make a government despotic. 
Most traditional governments did not know such institutions but nevertheless 
were not despotic. 

There is no doubt that Stalin’s Russia is a despotism; so was Russia under 
Nicholas I; so also was Russia under Ivan the Terrible (more exactly, in the 
second half of his reign), under Peter the Grest and some of his successors, 
too. and under Paul. But prior to the spell of despotisra under Ivan, between 
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the periods just mentioned and especially between the days of Nicholas I and 
Lenin’s day—Stalin’s despotism merely continues that of Lenin—Russia’s 
government was autocratic, but not despotic. 

Ivan the Terrible (1533-84) was one of the most cruel tyrants known to 
history; but in the earlier part of his reign, he was an “enlightened despot” 
who created a system of representative bodies of self-government to take care 
of police, criminal justice and taxation and to approach the central govern- 
ment with complaints and petitions. In the seventeenth century, between Ivan 
the Terrible and Peter the Great, National Conventions were convoked consis- 
ting of representatives of the various groups of the population; one of them 
elected Michael Romanov Czar of Russia, after the extinction of the old 
dynasty and the Time of Troubles; another, in cooperation with the Czar’s 
clerks, completed an outstanding code of the laws of the monarchy. Between 
Peter and Paul, under Catherine the Great (1762-96), two classes of the 
population, the gentry and the merchants, were granted a corporate organi- 
zation on a territorial basis, as well as self-government and participation in 
the local affairs of the state. Between Paul and Nicholas I, Alexander I 
(1801-25) proclaimed the principle of the supremacy of the law and created 
a Council of the State, to advise the monarch on legislative problems; he also 
ordered his ministers to draft a constitution for his Empire. Nicholas’ suc- 
cessor, Alexander II (1855-81), granted Russia a system of independent 
courts reproducing French and British models and a system of local self- 
government, the famous Zemstvos—which in the course of half a century con- 
tributed immensely to the advance of public education, medical help to the 
population and the improvement of highways. Though reluctantly, the last 
of the Russian Emperors, Nicholas II, convoked representatives of the people 
to form the Duma and ceased to be an autocratic monarch (since, after that, 
no law could be enacted without the consent of the Duma). 

This was not enough, and the Russians did not think that it was. The year 
1825 was marked by the revolution of the Decembrists, a military coup d'état 
on the Spanish model aiming at the grant to Russia of free institutions. Since 
then, an ever-growing Liberation Movement consisting of many groups and 
trends never stopped fighting for freedom, for more and more freedom. 

The meaning of these facts is clear: Stalin’s despotism cannot be explained 
as a necessary outcome of Russian history. The Russians had experienced local 
self-government and even a government depending on the people’s represen- 
tation, and were eager to go farther toward democracy. One who believes 
that despotism is inseparable from Russia does not know Russian history. 

Not being a natural outcome of Russian history, Stalin’s despotism does not 
simply repeat the earlier spells of despotism in Russian history. As in our 
day, the Russians were exposed under Nicholas I to the arbitrary will of the 
functionaries of the Czar. This arbitrary will interfered deeply with the crea- 
tive efforts of the nation. There are numerous stories about the stupidity of the 
censors who mutilated brilliant works of Russian authors and poets out of 
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fear lest the spirit of freedom should invade Russian minds. But never in 
those days did the government tell the authors and poets, still less men of 
science, painters or composers, what should be the content and the form of 
their works. In Stalin’s Russia, this is currently done; an official truth— 
Marxism in the latest interpretation of the Kremlin—is imposed on the men 
of science, and an official style, the so-called Socialist realism, is the only one 
admissible in Soviet art, music and literature. The difference can be summar- 
ized in these words: Stalin’s despotism is totalitarian, covering all the realms 
of human endeavor, whereas Czarist despotism was not, since it was limited 
to the political phase of human life. 

The conclusion is this: Stalin’s despotism is something which, prior to the 
rise of Communism, never was experienced by Russia. Therefore, the simil- 
arities between facts reported by de Custine and those reported by present- 
day observers of Russia are only partial, and the colors are much darker 
today than they had been one hundred years ago. 

Are they darker than those appearing on good pictures of other despotic 
regimes? Had the French marquis thought of his fatherland as it was a half- 
century before he left for Russia, what would have been the image? The na- 
tion personified by the King (in Louis XIV’s phrase), who might not even 
care for its future (Louis XV); a system of arbitrary warrants for arrest 
(lettres de cachet) signed in advance by the King and donated to his friends 
who had only to write in a name to get rid of an enemy; a system of criminal 
procedure based on torture and leaving no chance to the defendant to prove 
his innocence since he never saw or addressed his judges; a system of most 
atrocious punishments; a system of unequal taxation imposed on the poor 
and exempting the rich, and so on. That system was wiped out by the French 
revolution; but twelve years after de Custine’s writing, despotism, though in 
a milder form, returned to France under Napoleon III: arbitrary deporta- 
tions, shameless interference with elections, subtle ways of subjugating the 
press were combined to enslave again the Frenchmen who thought they had 
broken for ever the chains of despotism, 

Analogies with unpleasant items in de Custine’s picture can be found in 
most unexpected places. From the very start, the marquis was exasperated 
by repeated and obviously useless questioning on the part of numerous offi- 
cials as to his background, the purpose of his coming to Russia, the acquaint- 
ances he might have in the country, and so on. Native Americans do not 
suspect that exactly the same thing happens with the D.P.’s prior to their 
arrival in this country. Their “screening” consists of innumerable interro- 
gations by officers of various agencies always asking the same questions, and 
of filling innumerable questionnaires repeating those questions again (as 
so well pictured in G. C. Menotti’s Consul). They understand that the check- 
ing of persons to be admitted to this country is necessary; what they do not 
understand, is the tremendous waste of time, human energy and the tax- 
payers’ money in repeated actions which can add nothing to the first results. 
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Reading several pages of de Custine’s book, they could exclaim: “Well, this 
is our story,” just as Ambassador Smith was struck by the resemblance of 
his observations and those of his French predecessor. 

This does not mean that there is despotism in this country; it means only 
that similar situations produce similar results. Under Nicholas I, the Rus- 
sian government was afraid lest subversive ideas and agents should penetrate 
Russia. In our day, the American government wants to stop subversive 
ideas and agents at the gates of this country. At that time these were liberal 
and socialist ideas; today, they are Communist ideas. But the reaction to 
the situation is similar: protection, alas, and not very effective, by multi- 
plication of bureaucratic procedures. 

It is obvious that the many and striking similarities between the two 
Russias do not explain the origin and nature of Communist despotism. 
Emphasis on these similarities is useless. Moreover, it might become poli- 
tically harmful since it might obstruct a favorable development on the poli- 
tical scene of our day. A rift between Communist despotism and the Rus- 
sian nation (at least a large part of that nation) exists; it should be deepened 
and actualized so as to make the Russian nation our ally in the cold war 
against the power machine of the Kremlin. This cannot happen if, on the 
basis of the similarities discussed above, the opinion were to gain dominance 
in this country that Russia had never known anything but despotism, cruelty, 
dishonesty and stupidity. Such generalizations would be conveyed with 
great pleasure to the Russians by the agencies of Communist propaganda, 
These agencies would then have some reason to tell their audience: “You 
see how you are judged by the Americans. If, in a war against the Soviet 
Union, America is victorious, she will treat you as cruel and stupid beings 
deserve. No political existence, not even survival itself, would be possible 
for you, while, under Communism, you may be proud of being a strong and 
independent nation.” The Russians of our day, stimulated by the neo-na- 
tionalistic propaganda of their Communist masters, are obsessed by national 
pride; so these arguments would be telling and, instead of helping America 
destroy the Communist monster under whose yoke they labor, they would 
fight valiantly to protect themselves against the eventual loss of independence, 
as they did fight under autocratic and even despotic regimes. 

The results could be still more harmful if, starting from emphasis on 
similarities between Stalin’s Russia and the Russia of the past, the policy- 
makers of the United States should make unfortunate plans in the event of 
the collapse of Communism after Stalin’s death or a defeat in a Soviet-pro- 
voked war. The only reasonable plan would be to accept the Russian nation 
in equal partnership with the great nations of the West and to presume 
that the Russians do not like despotism, are not inherently aggressive, are 
not essentially cruel, stupid and devoid of creative abilities. No such plan 
could evolve if the opposite premises were accepted. Russia would then 
become one more country to be re-educated, like Germany or Japan. Per- 
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haps, prior to re-education, Russia would be partitioned, an absurdity in 
a day of the political integration of formerly independent nations. 

If the arguments based on alleged similarities were true, one could pose 
the question whether truth or political expediency ought to prevail. But the 
arguments are not true, and the implications of their acceptance could be 
disastrous. Therefore, the discovery of “prophetic” books which after all 
are not prophetic should be avoided and inferences from wrong premises 
rejected. Let the dead bury the dead. Let war hysteria not allow us to form 
unfortunate images of Russia. De Custine’s Journals are by no means a 
Journey for Our Time. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Mopern France. Problems of the Third and Fourth Republic. Edited by 
Edward Mead Earle. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. xiv, 522. 
$6.00. 

This fine volume might very well be called a great intellectual symphonic 
suite. André Siegfried and twenty-seven of the younger generation of Ameri- 
can scholars presented papers, in 1950, at a Princeton conference, under the 
direction of Edward M. Earle, and sponsored by the Institute for Advanced 
Study, with the cooperation of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton. These 
papers are the chapters of this very well organized “joint study.” 

Each chapter is short and to the point. The reader will at once feel the 
authority with which each one writes and will be impressed by the great 
number of monographs, many of them as yet unpublished, referred to in 
the footnotes. This will probably stand as the best approach to an understand- 
ing of “Modern France.” 

The importance of the volume is twofold. Through the editorial skill of the 
editor there emerges in the reader’s mind an image of “France.” It is not an 
image defined, classified and disposed of. Instead the reader gradually begins 
to “feel” that he has come to “know” a France that is living, vital and quite 
real. He will lay down the book with a sense of having arrived at a sympa- 
thetic understanding. This is due to the constructive use of the contributor’s 
skills by the editor. To this reviewer it is this aspect of the book which seems 
most important. Perhaps we can see here an example of an emergent human 
“technic” that will enable modern men to close the gap between men’s indi- 
vidual intellectual abilities and the “terrible” complexity of the problems of 
modern life. This study is the product of a community of intellect. 

College of New Rochelle. Epon M. TALLey. 


Drep Scort’s Case. By Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. New York: Fordham Univer- 
sity Press (The Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc., Distributors). Pp. 204. 
$4.00. 

The Dred Scott decision is one of the most famous and most misunder- 
stood rulings in American constitutional history. When in March, 1857, the 
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majority of the Supreme Court rejected the Missouri Negro’s bid for freedom, 
public sentiment was polarized as never before. Southern champions rejoiced 
in Chief Justice Taney’s opinion that the Negro was not a citizen of the 
United States and that the Congress had no right to exclude slavery from the 
national territories. Northern opponents, citing the sharp dissents of Justices 
Curtis and McLean, blasted at the majority's obsequiousness to the proslavery 
interests. Not many people actually read the nine separate opinions handed 
down in this noted case, for they covered hundreds of pages in Howard's 
Reports, but from rumor, editorial, and congressional debate everybody 
formed an opinion. Thousands of angry words were printed and hundreds 
of heated speeches were made, and in acrimony and recrimination the real 
meaning of the case and of the court was hopelessly obscured. 

Obscured the case and its issues have remained. Even the standard legal 
histories report the Dred Scott judgment with marked partisanship and with 
incredible inaccuracy. One of our major constitutional historians consistently 
misspells the name of the defendant in the suit (it was “Sanford,” not “Sand- 
ford” as the court reports mistakenly gave it); another hopelessly confuses 
the proceedings in the Missouri and lower Federal courts; yet another actually 
misreads the opinions of the Supreme Court justices themselves. About nearly 
every phase of the case learned argument has raged. For many years Northern 
historians and politicians regarded the majority decision as part of a 
Southern plot to extend the peculiar institution throughout the territories 
and later, perhaps, into the free states themselves. Later revisionists such as 
F. H. Hodder and J. G. Randall concluded, to the contrary, that the sweeping 
opinion of the Chief Justice was forced by the obstinate determination of the 
two antislavery justices to issue propagandistic opinions. More recently 
still, Allan Nevins has placed the heaviest responsibility on Justice Wayne of 
Georgia. 

With all the monographs, articles, and chapters that have been devoted to 
the subject, some might question the desirability of further study of a case 
which if much misunderstood is also much investigated. But in Dred Scott's 
Case Father Vincent C. Hopkins, of Fordham University, shows how much 
new understanding a fresh study of an old subject can provide. Here for the 
first time is a competent study of the legal aspects of this important case, the 
second in our nation’s history in which the Supreme Court ruled an act of 
Congress invalid. From the elaborate and obscure lower court records in 
Missouri Father Hopkins traces the involved story of the slave Sam (whose 
name was later, for unknown reasons, changed to Dred Scott) who was carried 
by his master, Dr. John Emerson, to Rock Island, in the free state of Illinois, 
and later to Fort Snelling, in territory made free under the Missouri com- 
promise. After his return to Missouri and slavery Scott brought suit for his 
freedom, and aided by his former owners, members of the Blow family, 
battled his case against Mrs. Emerson and her brother, J. F. A. Sanford, 
through the Missouri and lower Federal courts. The story is an involved and 
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difficult one, but Father Hopkins has made these intricate preliminary man- 
euvers intelligible. Here, for instance, is given for the first time conclusive 
proof that the case was a genuine suit for Scott’s freedom and not a trumped- 
up attempt to elicit a court ruling on slavery in the territories. 

From the lower courts, state and Federal, the case was carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. The political aspects of the multifarious opinions 
have been studied a score of times, and Father Hopkins wisely avoids repeti- 
tion of stale, settled controversies. Though he is inclined to emphasize “the ac- 
tion of the two dissenters in the case, McLean and Curtis” as causing the ma- 
jority to undertake a sweeping decision on the slavery issues, Father Hopkins 
is not seriously concerned with the motives which led the various justices to 
their assorted opinions. In fact, he does not cite the provocative chapter in 
Allan Nevins’ The Emergence of Lincoln which reassesses this controversial 
problem. 

Instead of a political or biographical method Father Hopkins has adopted 
a legal and constitutional approach. After a lucid précis of the opinions, he 
turns to the constitutional and historical backgrounds for the ideas of each. 
The result is a most impressive revaluation of the entire case. Hitherto histori- 
ans have tended to treat the decision pretty much in a vacuum, and the 
rather extreme opinions of a Taney or a Curtis on the citizenship of the 
Negro or the powers of Congress over the territories have appeared as gross 
distortions, without past and without precedent, motivated solely by political 
considerations. Instead, by careful re-examination of earlier state and Federal 
court rulings and by thorough analysis of debates in Congress, Father 
Hopkins demonstrates that there were elaborate precedents for both sides on 
the crucial issues of this case—citizenship, interstate comity, and Congress- 
ional authority over the territories. Even Taney’s often abused invocation of 
the “due process” clause to protect property in slaves is shown to have con- 
siderable warrant, having been cited previously by dissenting Justice Curtis 
himself. 

The total effect of Father Hopkins’ impressive researches is to put the 
Dred Scott case into its proper constitutional and legal perspective. As a 
monograph should be, Dred Scott’s Case is narrow in subject but broad in 
implication. Concise, thorough, comprehensive, this is an important addition 
to our legal literature. 

Columbia University. Davip Donan. 


LITERATURE 


Tue Gottarp Poets. Medieval Songs and Satires in New Verse Translations. 
By George F. Whicher. New York: New Directions. Limited Bi-Lingual 
Edition. Pp. 303. $7.50. 

This handsome volume gathers in convenient and attractive form about 
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seventy-five Latin poems mainly of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries with 
a verse translation on the opposite page. Out of the vast collection of the 
medieval period, the editor has chosen a few of Sedulius Scottus, the ninth- 
century Irish poet of Liége, apparently accepting Jarcho’s suggestion that 
Sedulius was a forerunner of the twelfth-century Goliards; he also selects 
some of “The Cambridge Songs,” the Carmina Burana (a collection of verse 
in Latin and German formerly in the library of the monastery of Benedict- 
beuern) and others that have been, with varying degrees of certitude, attrib- 
uted to Walter of Chatillon, Hugh Primas of Orleans and the so-called “Arch- 
poet of Cologne.” 

The verse translations of Mr. Whicher are uniformly excellent and some- 
times positively brilliant, in the cleverness with which he has rendered 
the intricacies and word-play of the Latin in an analogous turn of phrase in 
English. Where possible he has endeavored to imitate the structure of the 
rhythmical verse of the original in his translation and, in most cases, with 
extremely happy result. His verse forms often, fittingly, approximate the 
Ballade and his handling of rhyme is very ingenious; at times, he wisely 
refrained from too close following of the Latin where ten successive lines are 
all rhymed; this, of course, was easier to achieve in Latin, an inflected lan- 
guage, than would be possible or desirable in English. So great a success 
in verse translation, at all times a hazardous business, clearly argues to 
great competence in Latin as well as to a high degree of facility and taste 


in English verse. 
Since the bulk of the book consists of Mr. Whicher’s translations, it is 


only fair to give an example of one of his happier efforts, one of the Carmina 


Burana: 


Sic mea fata canendo solor, Only by singing can I ease my fate, 

ut nece proxima facit olor. As does the swan when death is nigh. 
Roseus effugit ore color, Time was my cheeks were roseate, 
blandus inest meo cordi dolor. But tender grief has made their color fly. 
Cura crescente, Troubles combining 

labore vigente, To add to my pining, 

vigore labente, And vigor declining, 

miser morior. Prepare me to die: 

Hei, morior, hei morior, hei morior! Ho, to die, to die, to die, 

dum quod amem cogor, sed non amor. Since I must love but win no love thereby. 


As is clear, Mr. Whicher is thoroughly at home in the handling of the 
verse. His brief introduction to the whole book and his prefatory remarks 
to each section, however, are not quite so satisfactory. Basing himself on 
secondary sources, he here perpetuates a number of superficial and at times 
erroneous generalizations which have long obscured a true estimate of the 
Goliardic poets. A thorough study of the Goliards is now being made by a 
Fordham doctoral student and the following reservations on the traditional 
view are offered by way of clarification. 

Mr. Whicher’s choice of poems for his volume appears’ to be predicated 
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on a desire to bring out the earthlier element in medieval verse. The songs 
are mainly concerned with love, intrigue and wine; the satires are obviously 
selected with an eye to substantiating his impression that the twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century poets were admirably progressive spirits, heartily in revolt 
against authority and “the theological distrust of the body.” The tone of 
the brief introductions to each section of the book betrays a patent delight 
in the discovery that back there in those dark and dank old Ages of Faith 
there were plenty of ‘modern’ spirits, vigorously protestant in attitude, and 
given to sins of the flesh and the o’er-brimming cup. Thus the Goliardic 
poems are heralded as “the first intimations of that reviving independence 
of judgment and worldliness that were to mark the later and greater Renais- 
sance.” In an endeavor to give a general characterization he avers that “the 
formula that most nearly comprehends their poetry is anything that might 
offend the pious. Speaking generally, they were rebels against authority 
and sometimes against decency.” In case that point has not been made with 
sufficient cogency, he later states: “ The best and most characteristic Goliardic 
poems are those dedicated to Waywardness, either a simple sensuous delight 
in spring and the satisfaction of love, or an almost frenetic ecstasy in the 
joys of the tavern.” 

The fact that many poems of the period take their inspiration from classical 
themes leads him to mention “the revived paganism and the immemorial 
urges of the flesh.” And, when he speaks of his judgment that some of the 
parodies “quickly degenerated into outrageous blasphemy and vileness,” the 
most charitable interpretation of his attitude might well be that he is not 
altogether shocked or displeased at these alleged manifestations of the effects 
of Original Sin. 

I should suggest that this is what is known as tendentious writing. To be 
sure, there is mention of the fact that the kind of poems referred to above 
do not portray the whole picture but one must look sharply to catch the 
remark about “a few genuinely religious lyrics.” No arbitrary selection of 
literary work from any period can give a valid picture of the intellectual 
climate of the times, and this is the most serious critical defect of the 
editor’s introductory remarks. Further, the book is entitled “Goliard Poems,” 
in which the editor betrays the fact that he is the heir of the loose thinking 
that has surrounded the word “Goliard” among medieval students for far 
too long. One thus gets the impression that the Goliards were a roistering, 
hard-drinking and promiscuous lot, but no mention is made of the extraordi- 
narily accurate (from a theological viewpoint) and devout poems that are, 
in the extant manuscripts, directly connected with the name of Golias. It 
cannot be accidental that not one of these was here chosen for translation. 
Mr. Whicher seems to suspect the weakness of the critical material available 
in his whole discussion of the word “Goliard” and he honestly says at one 
point, “. . . but there is no evidence to support this supposition.” The 
sume might well have been said for (a) the promiscuous lumping of all 
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sorts of poetry under the name of the Goliards; (b) the attribution of specific 
love-poems to Abailard; (c) the inference that the rise of the vernacular 
literatures was the result of the ‘new spirit,’ that is, the appearance of certain 
thinkers and writers who assailed authority. (This latter, incidentally, is 
characterized as “a surge of intellectual vitality not altogether concerned 
with the things of the spirit”); (d) the statement that the Goliards “are the 
beneficiaries of a Christian society even though they repudiate its responsibil- 
ities.” (e) And finally, there is his insistence that the Goliards must have 
been a collection of wandering scholars, “ribald priests and renegade monks, 
the human detritus of the ecclesiastical and monastic establishment.” 

On the contrary, there is substantial evidence that the poets who were, 
in the twelfth century, known as Goliards, have produced such works as the 
several Sermons of Golias to the priests of his times and that remarkable 
piece of theological exposition (on the Trinity and the Incarnation with a 
neat expression of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception) which begins: 
Multis a confratribus pridie rogatus. When such poems are found, spe- 
cifically connected with Golias, it is invalid to assume that the words 
“Goliard” and “Bitter Satire” are synonymous. Secondly, no careful reader 
of the twenty poems with which the name of Golias and Goliards are con- 
nected in the Mss can miss the point that the men who wrote them were 
competent theologians, thoroughly familiar with the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Liturgy of the Church and the ancient classical authors. Thirdly, 
it is surprising that Mr. Whicher (in view of the sprightliness of his versions) 
dees not advert more clearly to the humor that is an essential element of 
even the satires on the clergy. It is time that scholars ceased to be so literal- 
minded that they can miss what is obviously a literary and intellectual game 
played by learned men whose school training stressed facility in the com- 
position of Latin verse. For a reader who is looking for indications of revolt 
against authority in the twelfth century, it is perhaps difficult to imagine 
that there was (and is, today!) a species of “clerical humor” the essence 
of which is learned parody and incongruous juxtaposition of the sacred and 
the profane, which intends no irreverence, nor revolt, nor blasphemy. It is 
clear that such humor can only be appreciated by those whose ears are 
tuned to the cadences of the liturgy and the Bible and for whom the unex- 
pected insertion of a technical term from a heated theological controversy 
only serves to remind one that there can be a funny side to the battle of 
the ecclesiastical giants of the past. 

Fourth, it is erroneous to assume that an author who lashes out at the 
corruption of the clergy, the hierarchy and the Papal Court itself, is there- 
fore necessarily in rebellion against authority. There is nothing in the 
Goliards about the venality of Rome that can match the strictures of John 
of Salisbury who died an Archbishop of Chartres and was a personal friend 
of Adrian IV, Nicholas Breakspear. John tells us what he told the Pope 
himself on this question and he had reason to know since he had been all 
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over France and England and had crossed the Alps ten times on ecclesiastical 
business. Dissatisfaction with the human failings of churchmen was not, 
in the Middle Ages (any more than it is now) a proof of rebellion. 

The suggestion that “reason and authority might not always accord” was 
not a new phenomenon in the twelfth century. Six hundred years before, 
Boethius had begun to apply Aristotelian terminology to the data of Revela- 
tion in an effort to “reconcile faith with reason.” He was not a rebel; he 
was simply trying to bring reason’s resources to bear on the mysteries of 
Divine Revelation. In the ninth century, there was John the Scot, Ratramnus 
and the unhappy Gottschalk and later, Gerbert (Pope Silvester 11), Lanfranc 
and St. Anselm. All of these men lived in an atmosphere in which dogma 
was accepted as a part of the total body of knowledge and it is clear that 
this produces a very different mental attitude from that which would, for 
instance, have characterized the sixteenth-century reformers. Within the 
framework of the Faith, a venturesome mind may explore or even question 
what has been traditionally taught, but at the same time be altogether pre- 
pared to reconsider or formally retract when legitimate authority tells him 
that he has gone too far. Thus also, for a Catholic who accepts the authority 
of the Church as “the living voice” of God’s truth, there is a considerable 
field for rational speculation. Within the family, there is even field for a 
certain amount of familiarity and even flippancy with regard to sacred things 
whether of belief or cult. The fact that one can be amused by incongruity 
merely argues to the possession of a basic sense of humor and is no indica- 
tion the writer is collecting tacks and a hammer and is looking around for 
a convenient and conspicuous church door. 

It is certainly true, as Mr. Whicher well says, that it is a mistake to think 
of the Middle Ages exclusively in terms of the Crusades, Thomas a Becket, 
Chartres Cathedral, St. Francis, St. Thomas and Dante. But, I should sug- 
gest that it is likewise erroneous to swing the pendulum all the way to the 
other side: the men of the Middle Ages were not all saints, but neither were 
they all Goliards in the pejorative sense that has, unfortunately, become 


traditional. 
Fordham University. Epwin A. QuaIn. 


Jutir, or La Nouvette Hetoise. A synthesis of Rousseau’s thought (1749- 
1759). By M. B. Ellis. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. Pp. 209. 
$3.85. 

In a rather well-informed and subtle study, Mrs. Ellis has attempted to es- 
tablish a novel thesis, centering on an interpretation of La Nouvelle-Héloise of 
Rousseau. She asserts, first of all, that this work, considered with the works 
of the previous decade, in particular the Two Discourses, “constitute a single 
consistent body of doctrine.” If we interpret that consistency as a general 
agreement within a dominant trend of thought, there can be no quarrel with 
the author; but neither can she claim any originality on that score since 
that is the position adopted by all Rousseau scholars. The question, however, 
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is quite different when Mrs. Ellis seeks to demonstrate that a strict unity 
of thought, integrating all subsidiary ideas within a logical and synthetic 
system, runs throughout the Nouvelle-Héloise. The author here adopts a rather 
dangerous position wherein she is in contradiction with Mornet, Masson, 
Schinz and George Havens, all renowned leaders in the field of Rousseau 
studies. 

Professor Ellis’ contention is that Julie is the center of the novel, as the 
title indicates; Julie is the intellectual and moral ideal of Rousseau, to the 
exclusion of Saint-Preux. If we consider Rousseau’s repeated declarations 
concerning the genesis of La Nouvelle-Héloise in the Confessions, his confi- 
dences, during the last weeks of his life, to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, all 
tending to show indubitably that Rousseau had identified himself with Saint- 
Preux, although in an idealized way, it will be impossible to accept that thesis. 
The necessary rejection of that point, which is fundamental in Professor 
Ellis’ book, gravely endangers its whole structure and weakens the links of 
her entire argumentation. 

Julie is rightly considered as a follower of nature and therefore all deci- 
sions are inspired by her subservience to the laws of nature as subjectively 
interpreted by her. Professor Ellis has attempted, after so many others, to 
clarify this notion (so misused by Rousseau and his contemporaries). Nature 
means, among other things, amour de soi contrasted with amour de soi-méme, 
a famous distinction originating with Abadie, Marie Noél and Vauvenargues, 
which occurs also in the Discours sur l'inégalité. Nature means also humanity 
and charity toward others, filial instinct. Therefore, when Julie, obeying her 
father, rejects Saint-Preux, whom she loves, to marry Wolmar, she is supposed 
to have followed the voice of nature. Logically, then, Julie is unfaithful to 
nature, and Mrs. Ellis so states the matter, when she yields to passion and to 
her love for Saint-Preux. She reverts again to nature when, later on, she 
condemns her love and makes amends for it. Mrs. Ellis here assumes a posi- 
tion which seems quite untenable and decidedly in opposition to Rousseau’s 
ideas as abundantly expressed elsewhere. It is true that Rousseau, by Julie’s 
voice, condemns passion. But when we consider that passion is not only justi- 
fied, as in the Profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard, but given as the source 
of every grandeur and noble undertaking, it is evident that the condemnation 
bears only on the excesses of passion. It assumes an appearence of validity 
in Mrs. Ellis’ book, but only from the already cricitized thesis that Julie 
speaks Rousseau’s thought. It is much more legitimate and logical to assume 
that Julie has been unfortunately prevented by social prejudices from marry- 
ing Saint-Preux and that she accepts a less compelling but more noble obliga- 
tion of nature, that is, respect and obedience to her parents, instead of the 
more urgent one of love, when she consents to marry Wolmar. 

The task assumed by Professor Ellis of seeking an identical conception of 
nature in Rousseau’s previous works leads her into other pitfalls. We find 
Julie, in the patriarchal regime she has organized at Clarens, defending private 
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property and social institutions according to her interpretation of the laws 
of nature. Therefore, Rousseau cannot condemn private property in the name 
of nature in the Discours sur ['inégalité, but only the excesses of private prop- 
erty. Yet, there is not a single word in the Discours to justify such a radical 
restriction to the condemnation of private property which is the major theme 
of that work. This is purely a subjective interpretation, inadmissible by all 
standards of textual criticism, rendered necessary by an a priori thesis which 
runs through Professor Ellis’ study. 

With great resolution and perhaps a little presumptuousness, Professor 
Ellis constantly compares her interpretations with those of previous critics 
whom she opposes. Her book does not convince me that she is right against 
them all. This remark, however, is directed against her thesis in general, and 
not at all against the individual parts of her work which are frequently keen, 
thoughtful, cleverly coordinated with the main demonstration—and thus have 
an independent value. Professor Ellis appears to have committed a rather 
common error, that of considering Rousseau a logical thinker, author of a 
well-knit philosophy which admits of no contradiction. She gives to his vo- 
cabulary a rigor very much belied by that essentially emotive, passionate tem- 
perament which feels rather than thinks what Rousseau believes to be the 
truth and is subject in that feeling to all kinds of external and internal influ- 
ences. Contradictions, at least of detail and perhaps also of major principle, 
abound in Rousseau’s works. There are numerous discrepancies and obscuri- 
ties, not only from one work to another but also within the same work. And 
a formalized and logical Rousseau, which is at times that of Les lettres de la 
montagne and other works of controversy, can be found least of all in La 
Nouvelle-Héloise which he began, according to his own admission, without 
a plan and simply to give at least a literary reality to a dream, the dream of a 
Rousseau passionately loved and endowed with all those qualities of attrac- 
tiveness and resolution which he so sorely lacked in real life. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


RELIGION 


Vers L’Unrre Curetienne. Le point de vue catholique. Par Karl Adam. 

Translation by F. de Bourbon-Busset. Paris: Aubier. Pp. 171. 

This essay at a new apologetic was written for Una Sancta, the European 
organization working for the reunion of churches, and is published in the 
French translation in the series Les Religions. It is, of course, primarily di- 
rected to the believing Lutherans of Dr. Adam’s own country. Rationalists, 
modernists, and plain unbelievers are summarily ruled out of consideration 
by the very nature of the apologetic approach. The author is principally 
interested in showing Lutherans the way back to unity in the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Adam’s approach is historical. He begins with a rather terrifying pic- 
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ture of the state of religion in the Catholicism of the late 1400's. There had 
been the age-old struggle of the German Emperors with the Papacy; this 
was aggravated through the Captivity of the Popes by the French at Avignon. 
Then came the Great Schism, followed by the attempt of the Conciliars at a 
democratic constitution of the Church, then the paganism of the Renaissance. 
On top of this came all the scandals of simony, the heavy papal taxes, the 
selling of indulgences, the revival of ancient superstition, immorality among 
higher and lower clergy. Dr. Adams paints with a heavy brush. 

Yet, surprisingly enough perhaps, Dr. Adam is not willing to concede that 
the admitted evils in the Church actually caused the Reformation. He even 
makes the statement that “Christianity at the end of the Middle Ages was 
in spite of appearances more pious than in our days” (p. 30), and he adduces 
the great saints of the period, the revival of a good mysticism, the many re- 
ligious movements, and, most of all, the universal demand for a reform of 
morals in the Church. He sees, rather, the cause of the Reformation in the 
religious psychology of Martin Luther, for whose natural gifts he evinces a 
tremendous admiration. 

This is the second, and most important, part of his apologetic. This resolves 
itself into two parts: (1) Luther’s personal solution of his own guilt com- 
plex; and (2) the unforeseen, disastrous consequences of his making known 
this solution to the world of Germany with his unmatched powers of writing 
and eloquence. Hence, “Back to Luther!” is his advice. “. . . Catholicism and 
Protestantism cannot come together again unless they go back to him. Like- 
wise, it is from him that we must throw across the bridge spanning the 
abyss between the Christian confessions. Maybe also we can risk this para- 
dox: our separated brethren cannot re-enter the bosom of our Mother the 
Church unless they return to him, Luther” (p. 95). These statements will 
not startle those Catholics or Protestants who, upon going back to the sources, 
have realized with surprise that Luther was vastly more Catholic than his 
later followers. After all, he was essentially a man of the Middle Ages. His 
misfortune, and ours, was that the only theology he was taught was Occamism, 
against which he violently reacted and which he seems to have thought was 
regular Catholic doctrine, and that he never did gain a knowledge of Schol- 
astic theology as taught, for instance, by Aquinas or Cajetan. 

So, Dr. Adam concludes, if the Protestant will only go back to Luther he 
will find (1) that apart from his teaching on justification, he retained, at 
least for some years, the greater part of Catholic doctrine, especially sacra- 
mental, and (2) that the justification doctrine was a personal quirk of Luth- 
er’s own peculiar religious psychology, in no way related to any essential re- 
ligious development, which was added by later Lutheran theologians, in the 
heat of the theological and political events of the late sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries. The third conclusion which the modern Lutheran is supposed 
to discover is that the scandal of disunion in Christendom is due to the lack 
of a central uniting Head, acknowledged by all. 
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What is the pragmatic value of this apologetic? Dr. Adam himself does not 
seem overly optimistic that it will result immediately in any form of corporate 
reunion. He does hope, however, that the more pious believing Protestants 
will be attracted by it and will actually, as he urges, “go back to Luther.” 
Once there, he feels confident, they will then see the light and come into the 
Church. This he admits is a paradox. To some it may even seem a counsel of 
despair. Dr. Adam’s answer to this would be that the only way to a corporate 
reunion lies in the Evangelical churches, after finding themselves stripped of 
their leaders and their best members, suing for entry. In this eventuality, he 
foresees that “those responsible for the Church” would be faced with the 
necessity of making “profound changes” in purely disciplinary prescriptions, 
such as celibacy of the clergy, a vernacular liturgy, and the rest, which have 
been debated since the Malines Conferences. He also suggests the ingenious 
expedient of restoring in the Church the permanent diaconate for the married 
clergy, who would do practically everything the Catholic priest does except 
say Mass and hear Confessions. 

It must be said that Dr. Adam has given apologists a stimulating source 
of discussion, and, perhaps, with some modifications, a “line” which may 
prove very fruitful. He will perhaps draw most fire from those who remember 
a complaint of Pope Pius XII that recent apologists tend to overstress the 
faults of the Church at the end of the Middle Ages and to say little or noth- 
ing about the sins of the Reformers themselves. 

Catholic University. Witrrip Parsons. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A CORRECTION 


EDITOR: I note with chagrin that I made a slip in my article, “Scholarship 
and Emotional Voltage,” in Tuoucut, XXVI, No. 103 (Winter, 1951-1952), 
589. The reference in the last line on that page should be to David Rome in 
The Congress Bulletin, July, 1949. 

The reviews of Mr. Blanshard’s book by Mr. Will Herberg and Mr. David 
Rome are alike in that they are by well-known Jewish writers, published in 
Jewish journals, and among the most scathing discussions of Mr. Blanshard’s 
book that I have found. I regret that when I should have written “David 
Rome” and “The Congress Bulletin” 1 wrote “Will Herberg” and “Com- 
mentary.” 


Brooklyn College. J. M. O'NEILL. 
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